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The food's superb! And so is the wine list. No wonder 
every meal’s a pleasure aboard U.S. lines. 








Just off aboard s.s. ‘“‘United States,’’ one of United States Lines’ 
great luxury liners. Ahead lie five glorious days. Five days of fun, 
of freedom and friendliness. Five days to do what you want, 

to eat what you please, to dance and play and swim and sit. 

And all included in your fare. 

It’s the informality, the friendliness, the incomparable 
New World comfort of U.S. Lines that travellers remember all 
their lives. And the speed. Ins.s. ‘‘United States,’’ U.S. Lines has 
the fastest liner afloat. 

Fares are payable in sterling, and now dollar exchange is easier 
you can enjoy to the full your tripins.s. ‘“‘United States,’”’ or her 
smaller sister s.s. ‘‘America.’’ See your travel agent today, 
or visit United States Lines, 50 Pall Mall, London S.W.1. 


Offices and general agents at Liverpool, Southampton, Glasgow, Manchester, Birmingham and Plymouth. 










Ask your travel 
agent about U.S. 
Lines special 10% 
off-season round 


if you fly one way. 


UNITED STATES LINES 


the friendly way to the U.S.A. 
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In town today 


In London, New York, Paris—any civilised 
capital—men who conduct the business of 
today’s world wear Daks suits. 

London styling has the greatest influence 
on men’s fashions all over the globe, 

and you find it perfectly expressed in Daks 
suits. They are cut with brilliant 

sureness and a deep regard for comfort. 
For town, Daks suits are made in superb 
worsteds of every shade and weight. Try a few on. 
It’s a most enlightening experience. 

From the best shops everywhere. 


8. Simpson Limited 34 Jermyn Street London W1 
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The secret of a ‘dry martini’ 
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WEATHER WISDOM 


Since Man ceased to be a primate— 


keep it dark. 
Keep it dark! 


He has had to fight the climate, 


keep it dark. 
Keep it dark! 


Foggy, rainy, cold or hot, 

Something brewed upon the spot 

In the Mackeson tradition, 

Or the Guinness, fills this mission. 
Here's your health, on one condition: 


keep it dark! 


cep ik Dark 
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*WINGFIELD’ 
£24.15.0 


*‘KEDELSTON’ 


Our new catalogue gives you 


19 gne. } full details of the range. Write 
} now for this attractive book to: 
The Courtyard, Frogmoor, 


High Wycombe, Bucks, 


PARRER- KNOLL 


corm fort 


43 Temple Street, Birmingham and High Wycombe. 





Showrooms: 234 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. 
Also at 33 King Street, Manchester. 35 Park Street, Bristol. 


CVS-455 
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the close 


deep freezer. 





r you look into it 


the more it makes sense 


Year-round supplies of seasonal fruit and vegetables, bought at their 
cheapest and kept perfectly fresh until you want them; shopping 
only when you choose to shop, cooking only when you feel like 
cooking; entertaining without tears; more leisure, much more 
variety in your menus, and the most economical housekeeping 
you’ve ever known. These are some of the benefits a Swedish deep 
freezer promises you. Once you have one you’ll wonder how you 
ever lived without it. 

Domestic deep freezers are part of the Swedish way of life with the 
highest standard of living in Europe. Behind all Swedish deep 
freezers, whether chest or upright models, there are years of 
experience. Send the coupon and find out all about them. 








To: HELIMATIC LIMITED 

22/24, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD 
LONDON, S.W.1 Tel: Victoria 3056 
Please send details of Swedish Deep Freezers— 


made by Elektro-Helios, Europe’s largest and most 
erperienced manufacturers. 


NAME 





ADDRESS... 








ELEKTAO oF 


HELIOS jaa 
sae a ee sds eal 
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fine squ=re cut Sir 


They tell us escort has the ‘London Look’. The toe is topically 
square cut; the upper has subfle shoulder lines converging on the 
toe; the side seams sweep well back beyond the instep. London 
Look or not, Escort is certainly synonymous with comfort because of 
its lightness and wrap - round construction (the upper leathers are 
wrapped around and beneath the foot). Its cost is 89/9. 


| Barker of Earls Barton 


Leather soles 
Black calf uppers 
Red leather lining 









BARKER, SHOEMAKER 
OF EARLS BARTON 
NORTHAMPTON 





Reduced rates from February te June 


THE NEW ZEALAND 
SHIPPING COMPANY 


138 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, EC3 
Tel: AVEnue 5220 
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THE DEFINITION 
OF PRECISION 


; 
~ 


BARR & STROUD BINOCULARS 


Drhere are over twenty different types of Barr & Stroud 


binoculars. To help you make the right choice may we 





send you our 36-page booklet—"“Choosing a Binocular’? 





BARR & STROUD LTD~: Ref.2.J- 1 Pall Mall East - London - S.W.1 
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Man 
who flies 
through 
space... 


must still come down to earth 


Not difficult when only one aircraft is involved, 
perhaps—but put a hundred on the same route at 
the same time, in bad weather, at varying speeds, 
and the problem of control is staggering... 

Now, however, a specially developed Ferranti 
computer has the answer. The new ‘Apollo’ com- 
puter at Prestwick Airport can absorb the 
positions, speeds and courses ofa hundred aircraft 
in a split second, remember them, and present a 
clear picture to the controller. It can calculate 
flight paths and tell him when safety separation 
standards are likely to be infringed. Developed at 
the request of the Ministry of Aviation, the 
‘Apollo’ represents a significant contribution to 
safety in the crowded air of today. 

This is only one sphere in which Ferranti have 
made remarkable advances. Electrical engineer- 
ing, radar systems, process control, agricultural 
research—in these and many other fields Ferranti 
are still pioneers. 





Lina oF 


Watts / 
Warts MAN ie 


FERRANTI 


~_ 











First into the Future 


Ferranti Ltd., Head Office: Hollinwood, Lancs. 
London Office: Kern House, 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 


Haig in every 


—and Handy Sizes for Picnics, 
Parties, Travelling and Abroad 
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HAIG 
‘GOLD LABEL 
BOTTLE 








CROWN 


OF 


CROWNS 


LIEBFRAUMILCH 


A wine of charm 


and distinction 


A. Langentbach Hock 
































of striking design . . . Wooo necins Rance 


5263—A\I! stainless steel, 

5266—Chrome, stainless | flat, manual wind, water- | 5260—20 micron rolled 
stee! back, manual bry’ £12.17.0 gold, stainless steel back. 
waterproof. 6 | Bast—9ce., manual wind, | calendar, automatic. 
$26; micron pees waterproof. €31.0.0 | water €20.12. 
gold, stainless stee! back, | 5255—20 micron rolled 5254—(illustrated above) 
manual wind, water i id, steel back, fully |9 ct., fully automatic, 

9.4.8 | automatic, calender. waterproof. £34.10.0 

wa 


Write for litereture and name of nearest stockist of complete Bernex range 
GEO. BOUVERAT & CO. LTD. 
FREDERICK STREET, BIRMINGHAM |! 
London Office & Service: 34 HATTON GARDEN. LONDON. E.C.! 



















POSSIBLY THE 
FINEST TOBACCO 
IN THE WORLD 


(Zevnye) 


Blended from 16 different 
tobaccos, the patented process 
reduces the nicotine content 
and enhances the natural 
flaveur. 








This golden flake cut tobacco 
(or ready rubbed) is specially 
imported from Holland by 
Gales and is packed in flavour- 
sealing pouches. 





| 0/ 9 Sole importers 


per 50 gm 

pouch — —_ GALE & Co. Ltd. 
oat DUNDAS STREET 

cobacconists GLASGOW, C.1 


everywhere 
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The Hammonds 
buy an Estate car— 


Hurry, hurry—so the Head of the House of Hammond doesn’t miss 
the 8.16 to town. Stop, start—stop, start—so his Good Lady can do 
her shopping quickly and comfortably. Their sumptuous new estate 
car has been a member of the Hammond family only a fortnight, 
but already they can’t imagine how they ever managed without it. 
And where did they find the money to pay for it? They came to 
us at UDT. Now they pay for their new acquisition little by little, 
month by month—and make very good use of it in the meantime. 


and make it work hard for its keep 


™ : 
UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST LIMITED‘UNITED DOMINIONS HOUSE‘EASTCHEAP*LONDON EC3 ASSETS EXCEED £174,000,000 
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How much 

rosier 
everything 
, is with 


a pink Gin! 


Just gin and Angostura— 
and the world 


takes on a different tinge. 














ANGOSTURA 


AROMATIC BITTERS 


It’s the pink that makes the drink 






























shoes 
for all 
occasions 


Dashing about town and 
rushing around the 
countryside, Lotus 
casual shoes stay 
comfortable and 
good-looking 


KNOLE 85/9 


A formal casual with 
-j long, elegant lines. 
4In a wide choice of soft 
leathers: box calf, 

+ beechnut aniline, tan 
suede, vandyke suede, 
taupe suede. Also for 
evening wear in black 
suede; all with REAL 
LEATHER SOLES. 


Lotus Limited Stafford 
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WITH HANDS OFF 


Nowadays, Handymen, Housewives, En- 
gineers, Motorists and the like have an 
opportunity to use the Mole Wrench as 
their ‘third hand.’ This tool, world 
famous for its versatility, locks on to work 
and remains there, with hands off, until 
the release lever istouched. A hand vice, 
clamp, super-pliers, and so on, are but a 
few of its uses for the inevitable repairs 
and maintenance jobs in home, workshop 
garage and garden. Two sizes: 7”—12/6d. 
and 10°—15/-. Make sure you get a 
genuine Mole Wrench—look for the 
name on it. 


If in any difficulty write to: 
M. MOLE & SON LTD., BIRMINGHAM, 3. 





MOLE 


TRADE MARK 


SLLF-GRIP 


WRENCH 


FROM IRONMONGERS, 
MOTOR AND MOTOR 
CYCLE ACCESSORY DEALERS 
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TOOTAL SOCKS 
Wool 
Butked nylon . . 6/11 to 8/11 


TOOTAL TIES _. . . 5/- to 10/- 
TOOTAL DRESSING GOWNS 89/6 


TOOTAL CRAVAIS ..... 7/ll 
TOOTAL SCARVES... .. 12/6 
TOOTAL LEISURE SHIRTS 


37/6 and 49/6 


TOOTAL 





makes the man 
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[fitis in Stainless Steel Tube... 


Many a future product now on the designer's drawing board, 
or already in prototype, will be a better product because of the 
stainless steel tubes to be used in its construction. 
Whether the need is for the simplest and most 
straightforward of tubes, or for a design involving specialist 
skills in manipulation or fabrication, manufacturers of 
such products will find exactly what they need at 
Accles & Pollock—plumb on the mark in advice and design, 
in quality and accuracy, in price and delivery. 


Accles & Pollock can make it! 


i nr 


4) 





| 


Accles & Pollock supply SEAMLESS, WELDED, OR DRAWN WELDED STAINLESS STEEL TUBES FOR AIRCRAFTAND 
GUIDED MISSILES- NUCLEAR ENGINEERING-CHEMICAL PLANTS- HYPODERMIC NEEDLES- SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 
BREWERY AND DAIRY INSTALLATIONS - ROAD AND RAIL COACHES - TEXTILE PLANTS - GENERAL ENGINEERING 
AND A WIDE VARIETY OF OTHER PURPOSES. ACCLES & POLLOCK LTD * OLDBURY * BIRMINGHAM A @ COMPANY 


TBW 293 
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Students of the world read The Times 


oe whose minds are still open and eager learn 
about the world from The Times. 

There the resemblance of Times readers ends and 
their infinite variety begins. They are scattered all 
over the world. They do not necessarily agree how the 
world, or even their own countries, should be run. 
They read The Times because it does not attempt to 
bolster one set of opinions, but provides the facts on 
which intelligent opinions are formed. It has views of 


its own, but it does not attempt to pass these off as 
factual reports. This is the reason why those who will 
shortly be examined on facts read The Times; and 
why those who like to be free to examine the facts for 
themselves so strongly prefer it. 

If either description fits you, then you are likely to 
like The Times. If you are studying in the stricter 
sense, The Times makes a special reduction in price* 
to you during your student years. 


Top People read THE TIMES 


*AS A STUDENT YOU CAN HAVE THE TIMES FOR 23d + WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO 
THE CIRCULATION MANAGER «+ THE TIMES - EC4 
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The London Charivari 


NE by-product of the Prime 

Minister’s visit to Washington 
has been the reminder that the trackless 
fringes of his family include Fred 
Astaire. Outsiders in the Cabinet are 
worried. 


Togetherness, Please 


HE Postmaster-General, inaugu- 
rating Telephone Week, has been 
saying that the Post Office should do 
all it could to bring customers and 


staff closer together. Waiting for the 
Exchange to answer, I’d be content if it 
brought customer and customer closer 
together. 


“I Count the Moments Pass” 


OVE lyric writers have used a lot 
of space counting in anguish the 
hours spent Far from Thee but in 
Copenhagen they go one better—they 
clock them up. Parking meters in 
streets banned to cars during road 
repairs have been swollen with coins, 
the explanation being that young Danes 
waiting for their Ophelias have been 
inserting 50 oere (sixpence) to prove 
how long they have kept tryst. There 
is surely an idea here for slot-machine 
manufacturers in Piccadilly Circus, 


where journeys end in fifty per cent of 
London lovers’ meetings. “I speak 
your wait” tickets would provide visible 


ee 


wee 


—_——__— 
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tokens of ardour as well as giving the 
swain something to do apart from 
wondering if he’s got the date wrong. 


No More a-Roving 

HE headline ROVER STRIKERS URGED 

TO RETURN conjured up a pleasant 
image in my mind for the moment or 
so before I associated it with the motor 
manufacturers. Here are these wander- 
ing strikers, you see, travelling about 
the country like troubadours and holding 
a strike here and there as others might 
hold a pageant; and now their sorrowing 
wives at home feel it’s time they stopped 
roving and returned to the arms of 
their loved ones. Come to think of it, 
that bit about the sorrowing wives may 
not be so far off the truth. 


Just Like Mother Makes It 


I R. KENNEDY’S new temporary 

chef is spending five weeks at 
the President’s favourite restaurant 
learning his favourite dishes. How odd 
it is that VIPs are always assumed to 
want familiar food. News of state 
visits often includes items about appeals 


595 





“We'd hoped that the Budget would 


provide him with a much-needed tonic.” 


by the host country to the guest’s 
household for hints on what they like. 
When I go away I expect something 
fresh, not for my wife to slip her recipe 
book into the hotel kitchen as soon as 
we arrive. 


Something Too Much of This 


OUNG Socialists have not rallied 

in the expected numbers to book 
up for a Skegness holiday camp with 
visits from Gaitskell, Crossman and 
Wilson thrown in free. I’m not sure 
that young Tories would either, even 
if the attractions were Macmillan, 
Salisbury and Nabarro, and I don’t blame 
them. Even the most deeply com- 
mitted may yearn for a change once a 
year and twist the words of the old 
song, “I do like to stroll along the 
Prom, Prom, Prom, but I can’t stand 
speeches on the Bomb, Bomb, Bomb.” 
Ice-cream tubs are the best ones to 
thump on vacation. 


Bastion of the West, Latest 


HE April issue of Nato Letter is of 

special interest to taxpayers who 
like to know where their defence 
allocation goes. It has a page headed 
“NATO Research Grants to Date.” 
The list is long, and includes payments 
to Dr. Righini, of Arcetri, to study “the 
behaviour of the brilliant flocculi of the 
chromosphere”; to Professor Ferreira, 
of Lisbon, “‘to install registering gravi- 
meters in the Azores and Timor”; to 
Professor Margaria, of Milan, “to 


investigate the electrical activity of the 
muscles of the diaphragm”; and to Mr. 
Abecasis, of Lisbon, “to study :factors 
affecting the stability of rubble mound 
breakwaters.” There seems some fav- 
ouritism towards the Turks, with four 
professors striking lucky for Istanbul, 
and no less than five for Ankara. 
However, as one of these, a Professor 
Tekeli, is using his grant to study 
“factors involved in the deterioration 
of pekmez (concentrated grape juice), ” 
a manifestly vital defence item, I 
suppose it’s really money well spent. 


We Weep to See 


AKELAND no longer makes a 
public ploy of the birthday of its 
most famous son. Anniversaries of that 
April day in 1770 on which Mr. 
Wordsworth first saw the sky above 
Cockermouth used to be celebrated 
joyously, with a procession of children 
carrying daffodils through the streets. 
Of course, it was 191 years ago, and it 
was William himself who wrote: ‘Our 
birth is but a sleep and a forgetting.” 
Still, Cockermouth can’t be entirely 
bereft of joyous children—and calendars 
can be had for a song. Perhaps they 
were short of daffodils. 


This Here Progress 
HEN all the science-correspon- 
dents had finished -with Major 
Gagarin, who should the Express put 
on to him but their astrologer. It is 
interesting to see, he said, that this first 
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In next Wednesday’s 


Punch 
ERIC KEOWN 
and RONALD SEARLE 
on 


The Pére Lachaise Cemetery 











space-man has three planets in the 
sign of Pisces, counting the sun with 
Mercury and Mars, in his. horoscope. 
The extraordinary thing is that Major 
Gagarin, who has been closer to the 
stars than any of us, and ought to know 
at least as much about them as Lord 
Luck, didn’t notice this himself. 


From One Palace to Another 


APPLAUD the Paramount Chief of 

Barotse’s choice of London enter- 
tainment—a visit to the Crazy Gang. 
Here is no colour bar, black or blue, 
and a proper attitude to royalty, 
affectionate without being fawning. 
The potentate may have gone by 
mistake, thinking the theatre was the 
royal residence where the last Queen but 
three was not amused (and I don’t 
think she would have been) but the 
lessons learned will be nevertheless 
valid—that the boast of heraldry and 
pomp of power all look pretty -silly 
under a shower of whitewash and 
that you can go on exacting homage 
however old you, or for that matter 
your jokes, may be. 


Yanks, Don’t Go Home 


HEN I saw the announcement 

that the USAAF base at 
Sculthorpe was to be closed down, I knew 
that I wouldn’t have to look much 
further to find that local tradesmen 
were “up in arms” in protest against 
this threat to their prosperity. I suggest 
they organize a march and squat down 
in front of the American Embassy for a 
couple of hours. As long as they don’t 
actually clash with another party demon- 
strating against the existence of 
American bases in Britain they can’t do 
much harm, and it would be nice for 
the hierarchy of Grosvenor Square to 
realize that there is somebody who loves 
them in this country. — MR. PUNCH 
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“I can’t see any frontiers from up here.” 
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The betting industry: for everyone who 
has anything to do with it. 


FOR EVERYMAN 
By E. S. TURNER 


an activity which is now illegal. As a reporter I chased 
round interviewing awed citizens who had drawn 
tickets in the Ir*sh Sw**p. 

To-day it is perfectly legal to interview anyone who wins 
£250,000 in a football pool, even if he admits having done his 
homework blindfold.. The Royal Air Force will throw open 
its stations to press and television when the boys pull off a 
big win. In principle the State has nothing against gambling, 
supposedly its seventh largest industry, so long as the money 
is kept in the country and the taxes are paid promptly to the 
Excise. In-practice we can bet as we like so long as we do 
not do it in the street and frighten the housewives. Does not 
the Government itself dissipate a million pounds of prize 
money a month with the aid of an electronic gaming machine? 
Does not the virtuous BBC now give pre-race betting prices ? 

In these last thirty years the pattern of gambling has 
changed prodigiously. Everyman’s dreams of freeing him- 
self overnight from the curse of Adam used to be linked with 
the Ir*sh Sw**p and those newspaper pension prizes (“£10 
A Week For Life must Be Won”). Football pools operated 
on a trivial scale; the 1933 turnover was £8 million as against 
abeut £100 million to-day. Of course there were the horses 
and the dogs, but the common man hardly expected to make 
an overnight fortune on these, any more than he expected to 
make a fortune playing pitch and toss on a slag heap. 

Then it was only the well-to-do who made credit bets by 
telephone, but dockers have been doing that for years. Now, 
for everyman’s convenience, and in the hope of stamping out 
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E. S. TURNER was journalist in Glasgow in 1930s; 
wrote light verse to keep himself in cars, married in 
America; has written eight books on byways of social 
history, subjects including boys’ magazines, advertising, 
courting ; edited Soldier for War Office eleven years. 





street bookmaking, cash betting shops are about to be opened. 
Bookies’ runners will operate /egally in factories, large offices, 
blocks of flats, hotels and, unless one is sadly misinformed, in 
law courts and seats of government. Often Members of 
Parliament have boasted that they need not leave the Palace 
of Westminster to place a bet, but so far cries of “ Who is the 
runner?” have gone unanswered. Dr. Fisher tried to 
discover whether runners would have legal access to Lambeth 
Palace. Milkmen and bakers’ roundsmen will be legally 
entitled to collect bets for bookmakers, with or without their 
employers’ consent, as some of them do already. 

Everyman needs no casino or State lottery to give him his 
flutter, nor does he lean exclusively on horses, dogs and 
soccer. The race which once frittered its cash on games 
like cloyshecayles and slydethrift now abandons itself, in- 
continently, to tombola. Hundreds upon hundreds of small 
lotteries and pools are promoted for cultural, charitable, 
sporting and religious purposes (the Roman Catholic Church 
being a spirited pace-setter) and hundreds more are held to 
pay for anything from coach outings to the installation of 
strip lighting in seaside boarding-houses. This year has seen 
the legalizing of the sinful “fruit machine” after a persecution 
lasting two generations (admittedly it is to be used only in 
clubs, but as a cynic has said a bare room, two crates of ale 
and a fruit machine constitute a club). Although newspaper 
competitions are not what they were a fair number of the 
Queen’s subjects still try their skill at ranging swim suits in 
order of merit or “solving” crosswords, with anything up to 
a million possible solutions, in hope of picking up some 
bauble like a motor-car. Nor must one forget those hundreds 
of thousands whose interest in the Stock Exchange is anything 
but that of sober investors. 

Anyone who assumes that the backing of quadrupeds attracts 
less money than the football pools could not be more wrong. 
The simple fact is that the turnover of money on horses is 
still far and away greater than on any other sport, on a scale 
out of all proportion to the number of persons (six million) 
who attend racecourses; .which suggests that most people 
gamble not in the hope of gaining great wealth but because 
they like gambling. The most recent annual turnover 
estimates issued by the Churches’ Council on Gambling 
include these: horse racing, £365 million (plus or minus £50 
million); greyhound racing, £124 million; football pools, 
£97 million; fixed odds football betting, £45 million. 

These figures do not represent money irrevocably poured 
down the drain. Most of it comes back, into somebody’s 
pocket, in the form of winnings. Some of it may eventually 
buy blankets or even find its way into the church collection. 
The Royal Commission of ten years ago preferred to regard 
the real expenditure on gambling as about {£70 million 
annually, only a tenth of what the nation spent on tobacco or 
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drink. Nevertheless, a daily turnover of a million pounds a 
day on horses—from the small man’s “bob each way” to the 
rich man’s “pony” or “monkey”—is still an impressive 
figure. 

Broadly speaking the nation’s punters fall into two classes: 
a large number who make small bets and a small number who 
make large bets. It is next to impossible to find how much 
is wagered with bookmakers on horses, on and off the course; 
the tote turnover, for what it is worth, is £30 million. The 
Royal Commission was told that one citizen in two wagered 
on races like the Derby and the Grand National; that four 
million regularly placed off-course bets on horses; that the 
average weekly stake of the credit punter was between {2 10s 
and £3 10s and the average cash stake eight shillings. Of 
those four million off-course punters a high proportion 
placed their bets illegally through street bookmakers. To-day, 
as yesterday, backers of horses have little serious expectation 
of making an overnight fortune, but the firm of William Hill 
spurs them on with cries of “Look at these big wins! 
£56,000 for 10s., £24,744 for £1...” 

Punters at Britain’s 200 greyhound tracks contrive to turn 
over a very useful amount of capital. Fifteen millions a year 
attend the sixty-four tracks of the National Greyhound 
Racing Society and the tote turnover on those tracks is £54 


million. The Royal Commission was assured that most 
punters at the. dogs staked {2 of an evening and there is a 
hard core of once-a-week and twice-a-week patrons who 
exercise a big influence on the statistics. Just after the war 
the tote turnover on greyhounds shot up to a figure just 
short of £200 million, and in that sum, one may be sure, 
were thousands of Servicemen’s gratuities. The Labour 
Government administered lasting punishment in the form of 
a ten per cent tote tax. There is little off-course betting on 
greyhounds; the customers are devoted students of form at 
first hand. To-day the promoters point proudly to the 
improved amenities at the big urban tracks and the growing 
band of professional people who go there to dine, wine and bet. 

No one can say within a million or so how many pools 
punters there are. The approximate total is found by 
dividing an assumed stake of five shillings into the grand 
total subscribed. Littlewoods give the figure as about ten 
million, or roughly 285 persons in every thousand; but 
estimates have ranged as high as seventeen million. The 
lifting of the Littlewoods ceiling on prizes in the 1957-58 
season spurred on the clientéle and led to the birth of bigger 
and better syndicates; though, as everyone knows, the intro- 
duction this year of the farthing stake was a bad thing. 
Since 1957 the pools’ turnover has soared by more 





“It doesn’t look like being much of a night—our wedding anniversary too.” 
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than £30 million, which shows, if anyone was wonder- 
ing, that the pools have suffered little from the 
introduction of Premium Bonds. To the quiz question: 
“What have the following in common: James Gault, Arthur 
Webb, Charles Lee, John Dunn, Police-Constable James 
Upton and Mrs, Esther Bainbridge?” the knowledgeable 
punter will answer: “Each has won more than a quarter of a 
million pounds on the pools.” The hope of joining this 
gifted circle keeps the citizens pegging away at their Treble 
Chance. Their interest mounts steadily from late August to 
the end of November, slackens over Christmas, picks up 
again without hitting the November peak, then falls with the 
opening of the Flat. 

The pools are not, of course, the only gambling load 
carried by soccer. Fixed odds betting has become extremely 
popular in latter years. William Hill after one unlucky 
Saturday paid out £930,000, which makes one curious to 
know what he takes in during a lucky week. 

The cash betting shops will open on May 1. A few are 
already being fitted out; they tend to be small affairs with 
painted windows, like back-street surgeries. They will be 
open to all persons over eighteen who are not drunk, violent, 
quarrelsome or disorderly, for the transaction of betting 
business only. A man who goes into one to read the Bible 
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will commit an offence. Amenities will be minimal: no 
radio, no television, no sporting papers, no refreshment, no 
music, no dancing (there was even a move to ban chairs, and 
by extension, shooting-sticks). No one will be very surprised 
to find comfortable cafés with television sets opening up 
close to betting shops, or even next door. In this way, 
punters will be able to drink cups of tea, watch races and pop 
round to place bets, in almost as much comfort as those old 
ladies who watch the horses on television and telephone their 
bets between races. Punters brought up in illegal betting 
shops may miss the noise and companionship, not to mention 
the guilt. In Glasgow proprietors not only paid customers’ 
bail money and fines but gave them a modest sum for their 
inconvenience, which is supposed to have caused an inrush 
of customers on the rumour of an imminent raid. Eventually 
there may be as many as 20,000 betting shops. ‘The more 
optimistic owners expect a turnover of £500 or more a day; 
the less optimistic think the shops will attract only a handful 
of shift workers, “‘ resting” lorry drivers and idlers. Accord- 
ing to the big bookmakers, most of the money will continue 
to be placed by telephone. 

In a proud moment Mr. R. A. Butler said: “We have 
made possible every sort of betting facility to the British 
people except betting in a public place.” The Government 
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shied at the thought of people being solicited at bus stops or 
of touts taking slips on the steps of St. Paul’s. Runners, 
like prostitutes, must be kept out of sight as far as possible. 
In a factory, where the runner’s presence is thought to be 
essential to industrial discipline, he must not set up a fixed 
pitch or operate at an appointed table ina canteen. Farcically, 
it will be legal for a runner to accept a bet from a man at a 
lathe but not from a traffic warden. The punter who does 
not work in a large factory or large office, and who has no 
betting office near by, is going to feel a sense of injustice. 
Will the street bookies risk huge penalties to help him? 

Heads of industry have been curiously silent on the legalizing 
of runners in their factories; but Lord Stonham told his 
fellow peers that no untoward results need be feared. ‘“‘ This 
sort of thing,”’ he said, “is going on in every one of my factories, 
without difficulty, without fighting, without bloodshed or 
any prospect of it, and in all five hospitals of which I am 
chairman.” Lord Uvedale, a medical man, seemed doubtful 
whether runners should be provided as part of the National 
Health Service; betting losses by patients, he thought, would 
add to their distress and despondency. 

The most elusive statistics to obtain will be those in respect 
of “fruit machines,” or “one-armed bandits.” In recent 
months clubs of varying pretensions (not, perhaps, the 
Reform and the Athenzum) have been polling their members 
on whether to admit these machines; and more clubs would 
probably succumb if the bandits were less vulgar in appearance 
and less noisy in operation. The manufacturers are pushing 
hard: “a machine you will be proud of,” “superb styling,” 
“jolly dura-colours,” “quality leaders for more than sixty 
years,” “built-in burglar alarm” and all the rest of it. One 
model is made by “old-time craftsmen in Chicago,” and it 
is sad to think how much of the output of these old-time 
craftsmen has ended up under the sledgehammer or on the 
bottom of the Hudson River. 

The “fruit machine,” as “a form of triple roulette,” was 
sternly condemned by the Royal Commission on the grounds 
that it was “capable of a rapidity of turnover which would 
render the element of gambling no longer trivial.” More 
recently, Viscount Astor has described the playing of fruit 
machines as “the most senseless, demoralizing, brutalizing, 
animalizing form of occupation conceivable.” Which may be 
true; but as a spokesman of the Amusement Caterers’ 
Association once said: “It is the most popular machine that 
has ever been invented. The public like it and the public 
want it.”” The Government has decided that no great harm 
will be done by confining the machine to clubs and making 
the maximum stake sixpence. Even at sixpence a punter can 
soon spend as much money as he would on his pools coupon. 
As there is unlikely to be a Fruit Machine Board of Control 
we shall never know the annual turnover. 

Gaming machines tend to attract high-pressure salesmen, 
to use a polite term. In America racketeers switched over 
to them when the bottom fell out of Prohibition. There, 
a shopkeeper when raided by the police would telephone a 
secret number and on reaching the police station would find 
a lawyer waiting with his bail money. The Lord Chancellor 
is not afraid of abuses here; a sixpenny machine, he thinks, 
will never become the subject of serious commercial exploita- 
tion. But already the Commissioner of Police in London has 
had to warn owners of cafés and pubs against being talked 














into installing machines on open premises and against paying 
a rake-off to the supplier. 

Other forms of gaming machine are of minor consequence. 
The recent Betting Act limits the prizes which may be awarded 
in arcades run “For Amusement Only,” thus rendering 
largely superfluous those uneasy agreements between pin-table 
entrepreneurs and chief constables as to whether successful 
players should be awarded one packet of chewing gum or two. 

Everyone knows the arguments against gambling. _ What 
can be said in its favour? The Royal Commission, faced 
with this novel proposition, decided that gambling was not 
without certain positive qualities: “for instance, many of its 
forms involve some mental activity and it has a social value as 
a general topic of conversation.” Critics of gambling com- 
plain that it provides the only mental activity of millions and 
the only topic of conversation. A cheering aspect, possibly, 
is that in a recent breakdown of teenage expenditure gambling 
was not even mentioned. This is partly because the law sets 
a limit on temptation (“I wish to open an account. I am 


‘over 21”) and partly because gambling tends to be an 


addiction, or solace, of the bleak middle years. 
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The Lady from the Land 


By JAMES THURBER 


RECENT hostess of mine, who 
A gave an Anglo-American cocktail 

party for forty persons (at which 
the customary seventy showed up) had 
selected for the moist event one of the 
large rooms on the first floor of a 
famous London hotel. It was fun, that 
party, until the woman I shall call the 
Lady from the Land sat down beside 
me. Something told me that I was 
going to be reproved or reproached or 
upbraided or rebuffed, and something 
was right. What she had to say, or rather 
to reiterate, was a complaint about a 
piece I wrote for Punch last year in 
which I predicted that, if our species 
didn’t look up and behave, the porpoises 
would come in from the sea and replace 
us as the chief mammal on earth. 

“T don’t think God likes you for that,” 
the lady said. “‘She doesn’t like people 
who deride, or degrade, the human 
species.” 

“She?” I asked. 

“T’ve always believed that God is 
feminine,” she told me. “As a Woman, 
She would naturally be interested in 
Mankind, and would never allow the 
tortoises to take over, as you call it.” 

I choked slightly on the fresh Scotch 
and soda the waiter had just handed me. 


> 


“T did not say tortoises, madam,” I told 
her. “I said porpoises.” 

She waved this away with an impatient 
gesture. “It’s the same thing,” she 
said. 

I lit a cigarette and recited “ Listen, 
my children, and you shall hear of the 
midnight ride of Paula Revere.” 

Our hostess suddenly appeared, carry- 
ing a martini, and said to me, in what 
she intended to be a whisper, “Don’t 
be profound.” I knew then that the 
martini was her fourth, and I said to 
her, “The girl stood on the burning 
deck whence all but she had fled.” My 
hostess fled, but my critic didn’t. 

“All that you men care about is the 
sea,” my companion said. ‘You hear 
voices from the sea. I’ve been doing 
some research on it, and I know. In 
Juno and the Paycock the Paycock says 
“The sea is callin’ me.’ Tennyson wrote, 
‘One clear call for me, and may there 
be no moaning of the bar when I put 
out to sea.’” 

““May I——’”’ I began. 

“Hear me out,” she said. She took 
a drink from the waiter’s tray and I took 
two, as she went on talking. ‘Robert 
Adlai Stevenson said——”’ 

“*Louis,” I corrected her. 
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“Don’t be rude!” she said. “I’m no 
loonier than you are. Stevenson said 
‘Home is the sailor, home from sea.’ 
You men often have to be draftéd for 
war, but you run away to sea. You can 
hardly wait.” 

During her lecture I had kept hearing 
slight hiccups, and realized that a gentle- 
man guest with several sails in the wind 
had been listening. ‘“Let’s get it 
right,” he said. ‘‘Stevenson didn’t 
want to be buried at sea. He wrote 
‘Under the wide and starry sky, dig the 
grave and let me lie. This be the verse 
you grave for me: here he lies where he 
longed to be, and he laid him down with 
a will.’” 

The intruder began laughing loudly, 
as he managed to get out of his chair. 
“Tf he laid him down with a will, then 
he died intestate,” he chortled, and he 
went reeling away to tell it to somebody 
else. 

“T hate the word ‘intestate,’” my 
companion said. “Why do they have 
to give old men’s diseases such awful 
names?” 

“You are thinking of intestatitis, 
madam,” I said coldly. “Intestate 
means he died without a will.” 

“But that man said he died with a 
will,” she said sharply. 

I was on the point, I’m afraid, of 
saying “Ah, shut up!” but saved 
myself just in time, and began on my 


second drink of the two new ones. She 
kept right on bickering. 
“Your Eugene O’Neill in Anna 


Christie goes on and on about that old 
devil sea.” 

















“She had to admit it was asking for trouble to start gardening in this.” 


“Davil,” I corrected her, but she 
said, “‘Quibble, quibble.” This time I 
made her hear me out. ‘“‘ What are you 
working up to, madam, or away from, 
may I ask?” 

“T’m working up to that silly play by 
Hendrik Hudson,” she said. ‘‘I mean 
The Lady From the Sea.” 1 decided to 
let her make a playwright out of Hendrik 
Hudson, and just went on drinking. 
“Now then, no woman hears the call 
of the sea. It’s just you men. You’re 
all Joseph Conrads and William McFees 
at heart. I think it’s perfectly dreadful 
that your poet Longfellow, when he 
wrote about the schooner Hesperus, said, 
‘The skipper had brought his little 
daughter to bear him company.’ Where 
was the child’s mother all that time?” 

“Tt’s an old tradition of the sea that 
a woman aboard a ship is unlucky,” I 
told her, “‘and it has always turned out 
that way. You may not know it, but the 
skipper’s wife was aboard the mystery 
ship, the Mary Celeste, which should 
have been called the Harry Celeste, and 
then nothing would have happened to 
it.” 

“That’s right, that’s right!” my 
companion exclaimed. “‘Blame every- 
thing on us women. You even call your 
ships ‘she’ so that you can blame it on 
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us when they go down or disappear.” 

“If you are writing a monograph 
about all this,” I said, “you are wasting 
your valuable time substituting Scotch 
for ink.” 

I was about to get up and join some 
people, half of whom were taking 
Kenneth Tynan apart, while the other 
half kept putting him back together 
again, when another male guest loomed 
up in front of me. He held an unlighted 
cigarette in one hand and a matchbox 
in the other. “I’ve given up smoking,” 
he said. “‘ Nobody could make me smoke 
again, not even my wife when I’m mad 
at her.” He broke the cigarette in two 
and tossed it away, and brought out 
another one, which he put in his mouth. 
“You couldn’t make me smoke this 
cigarette, even at gunpoint,” -he pro- 
claimed loudly. 

I pointed my right index finger at him 
as if it were a gun barrel and said 
‘‘We’ll see about that. Now then, 
either you smoke that cigarette, sir, or 
I shall pull the trigger.” 

He paused a moment, then lit the 
cigarette and inhaled deeply. ‘“‘You 
made me smoke,” he snarled. ‘‘ Remem- 
ber that.” And he walked away, 
inhaling. 

This time I took three Scotches from 
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“ Someday, someone’s going to wonder how we got them up here.” 


the waiter’s tray, put one on the floor 
beside me, and held the other two in 
my hands. Suddenly another woman 
was in the chair beside me. She took 
the highball from my left hand. 

“IT hear you’re crazy about the sea,” 
she said. 

“Crazy is correct,” I told her. “And 
it’s the only accurate thing I’ve heard 
said this evening.” 

Her voice became brighter. “Is it 
true,” she demanded, “‘that if a ship is 
sinking from too much cargo, they 
throw the super-cargo overboard?” 

“That’s a lot of jetsam, madam,” I 
told her. “They don’t have to throw 
him overboard. He jumps. The sea is 
calling him.” 

At this point my wife appeared, for 
we had a dinner date. I heard my new 
companion whisper to her, in a worried 


tone, “Your husband thinks that a 
ship’s cargo is human.”” And she went 
away. 

“T think we’d better leave now,”’ my 
wife said, and I stood up, on a fairly 
even keel. 

“The proper maritime term is shove 
off,” I told her. 

“Why in the world have you been 
going on about the sea to everybody?” 
my wife demanded. “I hope you’ll be 
all right at dinner,”’ she added anxiously. 

As we started out, the Lady from the 
Land sailed up to us. I finished the 
drink I was still carrying, and turned 
upon her. “Don’t kiss me, Mrs. 
Hardy,” I said brusquely. 

My wife took my arm and dragged me 
away, leaving her standing there speech- 
less for once in her life. 

“T simply have to have another drink 
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at the bar,” I told my wife on the way 
out of the hotel, and we went into the 
bar. This time I had a straight Scotch, 
and was beginning to relax when my 
wife abruptly said “I can’t understand 
why they have to keep weighing the 
anchor on a ship all the time. It’s made 
of iron, and I don’t see how its weight 
could possibly change.” I thought that 
over for a moment, but didn’t say any- 
thing, because the bartender was listen- 
ing intently. After all, I do not want to 
be committed to a mental institution 
during this visit of mine to the Port of 
London. 

“Down the hatch!” I said, and we 
finished our drinks and shoved off. 

“That woman you called Mrs. Hardy 
is a brilliant writer,” my wife remarked. 
“Didn’t you know that?” 

“Brilliant, but listing heavily—listing 
heavily to Scotch,” I said. “She 
believes that Ibsen discovered the 
Hudson River. Nobody gets anything 
right any more. Mrs. Hardy goes 
around telling everybody that I believe 
the tortoises are going to take over.” 

My wife laughed merrily, and then 
said ‘To-morrow and to-morrow and 
to-morrow creeps in this carapace from 
day to day.” 

I knew I couldn’t top that, so I went 
on with her to the dinner party in sulky 
silence. 


Trees 


(‘‘ We are in favour of trees...” The 
Guardian, quoting supporter of proposed 
society for the preservation of Disley’s 
beauty.) 

ITHOUT the tree where should 

we be 
For spreading out a picnic-tea, 
For carving hearts and nailing signs 
And holding up our washing-lines? 
How awful if we hadn’t one 
To hang our Christmas presents on, 
Our hammocks or our kiddies’ swings; 
Or if we couldn’t climb the things 
To rescue cats, admire the view, 
Avoid a charging bull or two, 
Or just to minimize the feat 
Of living with a diet-sheet! 
Besides, we might be in a fix 
Without our pipes and walking-sticks, 
Our conkers, leaf-mould, fruit and cider, 
Table, chairs, and room-divider. 
— HAZEL TOWNSON 
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Count Me In, Registrar-General sy u. F. ex.s 


ILL you please accept this the 

V V only intimation, dear Registrar- 

General, that I have now read 
every word on your Census Form E.90, 
including Notice, Notes and Examples 
of Completed Schedules, also every 
word on your special sample schedule 
E.10 together with the whole of your 
explanatory booklet Why a Census? 
published by H.M. Stationery Office at 
one shilling, and feel bound to tell you 
that I am astonished at your moderation. 
There must be so many questions that 
you would like to ask, so many to 
which the Minister of Health (under 
whose “‘control and direction” you are, 
I see, obliged to operate) must ache to 
know the answer, yet you have resolutely 
set your face against the really awkward 
ones. 

I dare say you are wise. If you had 
sought to inquire into the number of 
times some of your women customers 
had been divorced, if you had inserted 
a column U for illegitimate children or 
extended your investigation about houses 
lived in since April, 1960 (Sched. E.10, 
col. N) to include houses broken into 
during the same period, I don’t doubt 
that there would have been the usual 
tremendous outcry in the press about 
personal privacy (always a subject very 
close to their hearts) and bureaucratic 
spying. 

And yet it might be argued that 
people ought not to lead the kind of 
lives that they do not care to set down 
even in a strictly confidential schedule. 
Now that the hold of religious teaching 
is so greatly weakened and the lack of 
respect for any kind of moral law is so 
widespread, do you not sometimes 
dream of a Decennial Census that 
would function as the only, the ultimate 


Moral Sanction? Would it not be a 
splendid thing if persons on the brink 
of committing some shameful peccadillo 
were compelled t6 pause and reflect 
that it might well have to be put down 
under column O in the next Census? 
Have you never, in your role as Censor, 
thought of yourself as a second Cato? 

I suppose not. It would never do. 
Let me turn to more practical matters 
and draw your attention to the case of 
Mrs. Marie L. Roberts, wife of Evan D. 
Roberts (see the third of your Examples 
of Completed Schedules supplied with 
Schedule E.10*). He rightly describes 
his Employer’s Business, under panel 
R(a) as “Self-employed. | Employs 
others. Solicitors,’ and his Occupation 
(panel R(b)) as “Solicitor.” His wife, 
the gay forty-two-year-old ex-French- 
woman, whose earlier marriage to a 
M. Dupont came to an end on June 6th, 
1950, is employed as a solicitor’s clerk, 
part-time, with the firm of J. D. 
Roberts, Solicitors. Very well. Either 
she works for her husband’s firm, which 
prefers to style itself J. D. Roberts 
rather than E. D.—possibly after the 
father or an elder brother, though I 
must say I should have expected 
Roberts & Roberts in either case—or by 
a striking coincidence she works for a 
quite separate firm of solicitors with a 
very similar name. 

There is no insuperable difficulty 
here. But when we turn to panel R(c), 
Place of Work, and find that Evan D. 
Roberts works at 25 Bow Road, 
London, N.1, whereas his wife works at 





* E.10, it should be explained, is the more 
complicated form to be distributed to a 
sample 10% of the population. Form E.90 
goes to the remaining 90%. Hence, I 
surmise, their numbers. 
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25 Bow Lane (my italics), London, N.1, 
the kettle of fish is very different. There 
is something unsavoury going on. J. D. 
Roberts, out of pure spite originating in 
some sordid family quarrel, has planked 
himself and his firm down just round 
the corner from Evan, and not’ content 
with that has somehow wheedled Evan’s 
wife into part-time employment. Add 
the fact that her stepson, Paul M. 
Dupont, of 8 Rue de Paris, Versailles, 
is at present staying in the Evan 
Roberts household together with an un- 
explained Irish articled accountant called 
Terence O’Leary, and it does not need 
much imagination to see that Evan’s 
whole position, both as solicitor and 
head of the household, is being stealthily 
undermined. 

I can quite understand, Registrar, 
that you do not want your examples to 
be too straightforward, since it is those 
with tricky or unusual households who 














“Tf it takes 34 hours for 25,000 protest 
marchers walking at 3 miles per hour to 
pass a given point, how long would it take 
40,000 marchers walking at 34 miles 
per hour?” 
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are in most need of guidance, but is it 
really necessary to stir up such a hell- 
brew as this in order to make your 
point? How many Welsh solicitors do 
you suppose there are in the country 
whose French wives are clerking within 
a stone’s throw for a rival relative? 
Please don’t trouble to point out that 
you will be able to answer that question 
when all the Census returns are in. 
Your interest in shared sinks, hot 
water taps and other fittings is reason- 
able enough. But why no questions 
about refrigerators, now admitted to be 
a necessity of life? I’ve known people 


“I think they're friendly.” 





share a hot tap for years without 
trouble, but you try opening a shared 
refrigerator and finding that your sharee 
has just had the whole contents of the 
ice-tray. Outside taps, again, come 
under your purview, if only im the 
sense that they are mot to be included 
in panel M(a); but what about outside 
cars? Have you not missed a golden 
opportunity, not to be repeated for ten 
years, to find out how many house- 
holders keep their cars standing, with 
or without wheels, in the road outside 
their houses? More than that, by 
the time your splendid I.B.M. 705 
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Computer had finished its tabulations, 
you could have known not merely how 
many unhoused cars there were but 
how many of them were owned by un- 
married Gaelic-speaking electricians 
south of the Wash. You might not care 
about that yourself, but every bit of 
added knowledge is grist for somebody’s 
mill. 

I did not mean to carp, though. I 
like your schedules and shall fill in with 
relish whichever of the two your 
Enumerator—svch a dignified title; 
there ought to be an Enumerator of the 
Church of Scotland, perpetually count- 
ing sheep and goats—brings me. Your 
notes and explanations seem to me to 
be excellent, though few, I fear, will 
read them. I cannot entirely go along 
with the word “Confidentiality” which 
confronts me in both booklet and 
schedules; but as against that the 
capitalization of “‘Census Night” strikes 
me as a stroke of near-genius. It turns 
the whole thing into a romp. A night 
to remember. When we are old, old 
men we shall square our shoulders and 
smooth our wisps of hair and tell our 
rapt grandchildren “Oh, yes, I. was 
there! I was in there with the best of 
*em—on Census Night, 1961. Thirty- 
four of us sat down to supper, as I 
remember it, and not a man or woman 
of us would stir until the Enumerator 


_ ¢ame round with another dozen of 


E.90 to go round. Old E.90, why I can 
picture it just as clear as if I had it here 
under my nose! ‘Males, part-time,’ 
says your great-aunt Phyllis, reading it 
out from the schedule. ‘What sort of 
a carry-on is this, then?’ Or did that 
one come in E.10, of which as many as 
three point four of us had copies? We 
had a good laugh over it, that I do 
remember.” 

Yes, yes. It’s a good catchy phrase is 
Census Night. But we mustn’t overdo 
it, must we, Registrar? It would be a 
pity, after you’ve taken so much 
trouble to choose a date on which most 
of us are likely to be at home, if we 
were all out mafeking in the streets. 





The Budget 

The advertisements in this issue 
of Punch were printed before the 
Budget, which may have affected 
the prices quoted. You should 
make sure from your retailer or 
from the advertiser direct what is 
the present correct price. 
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Beyond Words a 


ont 
wiper \ 
By PATRICK SKENE CATLING 3 
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place is a mess, that you’re not 

here in this very room. After 
seeing Marcel Marceau, the thirty- 
eight-year-old French mime _ whose 
exquisite solo performances are packing 
the Saville Theatre, I’m eager to 
express enthusiasm but I’m a bit off 
words. ‘They suddenly seem like so 
many chloroformed butterflies in a 
lepidopterist’s miniature chest of drawers 
—wingéd, to be sure, and colourful, 
more or less, but motionless, faded, 
dusty, dead. From now on, given half 
a chance, I’ll use mimetic gestures 
every time. Language still has its uses 
I suppose (for selling soap and keeping 
people off the grass and so forth), and 
I’m not yet sure that the time has come 
to throw away my O.E.D.; but mime, 
or mimodrama, as Marceau calls the 
art of acting non-verbally, is universally 
so readily comprehensible (he has 
mimed with equally great success in 
thirty-five countries), so unambiguous, 
so delicately subtle and so enormously 
suggestive. Just for the sake of imme- 
diacy, clarity and emphasis, I wish you 
could see me now, miming my reaction 
to Marceau miming. It’s really hard to 
tell you how much you’re missing—a 
connoisseur’s thoughtful slow nodding 
of the head, the mouth turned down, 
the eyes for a moment almost closed, 
and then the signal of excellence 
approved, the thumb and forefinger of 
the right hand conjoined to form an O, 
their tips brought with dainty precision 
to the pursed lips, and kissed, and 
removed and raised like a small flag. 
It’s so much more effective to do it 
than to say it. Perhaps you have a 
mirror near by? 

Marceau is a hypnotist, a sorcerer, a 
chameleon, a levitator, a poet of 
silences. At the Saville Theatre he 
wades into the sea and as the imaginary 
water deepens he becomes obviously 
actually more buoyant; when he por- 
trays youth, maturity, old age and 


[= a pity in a way, though the 


Marceau—a self-portrait 


death he really finally withers and 
shrinks and dies, every night. 

My preparation for the interview 
soon proved quite inadequate. In the 
lobby of the Washington Hotel, in 
Mayfair, I had practised some inter- 
rogative eyebrow-raising and judicious 
chin-stroking. But it was difficult to 
mime reasonable questions, because 
Marceau would keep miming right 
back, faster and faster, and many 
sentences like flurries of soap bubbles 
burst above my head. ‘There was an 
electric tingle in the air and a faint 
whiff of the dark gunpowder smell of 
metamorphosis. In bewilderingly rapid 
succession he was Hitler making an 
hysterical silent speech (“I have just 
seen the film Mein Kampf; I don’t 
know how anybody believed him; he 
was a bad mime”), a writhing serpent 
(‘‘go to the Zoo to learn how to move”), 
a serene Hindu welcoming a stranger. 

Marceau’s basic face beneath all the 
other faces is long and lean, pale with 
exhaustion but tensely alert with a 
voracious intelligence. He has long 
dark brown hair shocked frizzy by night- 
mares (“I enjoy dreaming. I oftendream. 
I always dream in colour. Terrible 
dreams do not necessarily make one 
unhappy”), and he has heavy side- 
burns. He gently rolled his eyes up- 
wards and looked like an El Greco 
saint. He stared blackly straight at me 
and I felt sure that he was a gypsy who 
suspected that I had stolen his violin. 

In mime, he said (or, if he didn’t say 
it, at least this thought was conveyed 
somehow from him to me), “the 
visible becomes invisible and the in- 
visible visible.” When he climbs up a 
non-existent rope and teeters on a non- 
existent tight-wire across the stage his 
audience becomes more sympathetically 
anxious than when he used to walk on 
an actual wire high above the tanbark 
of an actual circus. Vanity and fear are 
a showman’s jaunty smile and shudder- 
ing legs. ‘‘That is poetry.” 
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His creative method is_ ineffably 
simple. He has experienced emotions; 
he has observed behaviour; when per- 
forming he sometimes first engenders 
a feeling and acts it out in movement, 
or he assumes a posture and moves 
in ways that he knows will arouse a 
certain inner feeling. “I project what 
is inside outside, or what is outside 
inside,” he explained, if explained is the 
word, or, indeed, if explained is any 
word at all. 

The allegorical or symbolic signi- 
ficance of his performances is never 
preconceived; it becomes apparent after 
they have been perfected as imitations 
of life. ‘‘ Different people react differ- 
ently to different things,” he said. “I 
give people the right to react as they 
like.” He doesn’t mind when some 
people laugh at ‘The Maker of Masks,” 
in which a complacent, frivolous experi- 
menter with false faces finds himself 
trapped behind a permanent idiotic 
grin. Once a routine is settled it is 
played as invariably as a classic ballet; 
the interpretative variations from night 
to night are very minor. When he is 
miming he usually thinks abstractly in 
various tones of silence. ‘Silence is 
never silent,” he said. “There are 
different vibrations in different moods.” 

Marceau’s Parisian company of twelve 
mimes, which was founded in 1947, is 
directly descended from Greek farce, 
the Commedia dell’ Arte and the silent 
motion pictures. He admires Chaplin 
and Harpo Marx is a friend. All great 
actors, he believes, must be capable of 
a certain amount of miming; he thinks 
Alec Guinness is outstandingly skilled. 

The mental concentration and bodily 
exertion of his nightly performance are 
simultaneously tiring and stimulating. 
He needs a lot of sleep but has to un- 
wind and rarely gets to bed before two 
o'clock in the morning. He rises 
shortly before noon, and between lunch 
and the time to go to the theatre he 
looks into shop windows and reads and 
writes and paints. He feels that mime 
can beneficially influence the whole 
theatre. 

When I left Marcel Marceau my 
head was teeming with thoughts— 
thoughts like soft globules of silent 
music, a fine, keening silence, pale 
peach and oyster grey. I’d pass them 
on but for technical difficulties; and 
besides I like them, and I rather want 
to keep them. 
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Next Friday the Australians will disembark at Tilbury. For cricket-lovers, their presence 


here for the next few months will lend life a new and exhilarating dimension 


A Supporter Speaks 


NTERVIEWER: Excuse me, sir, but I see you’re wearing a County 
Club tie. Are you a cricketer yourself? 

MAN IN THE STREET: Well, no. Not really. 

INT: What do you feel about having the Aussies here once more? 

M. IN THE §.: I think it’s terrific. I’m tremendously excited, of 
course. 

INT.: Could you say why? 

M. IN THE S.: Well, it means that cricket’s here once again, not 
only in the Tests, of course, but through the length and breadth 
of the land. 

INnT.: Just so. ; 

M. IN THE S.: Frankly, it’s difficult to convey one’s feelings. It’s 
all very atmospheric, really. The summer game, you know. 
White flannels, gleaming bats, green grass, fresh paint on the 
sightscreens. 

IntT.: Smack of bat on ball? 

M. IN THE S.: Exactly. I’m afraid I get quite sentimental about it. 
My wife says I eat, sleep and drink cricket when the season’s 
on. Cries of “How’s that!”” Long shadows moving in the 
outfield at the end of the day. Wham! There goes a six over 
the Oval gasometer. And all that. 


Some Umpiring 


os es 
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“TI seem to have lost 
a pebble. One short.” 


* There's some idiot 
moving about behind 
the bowler’s arm.”’ 


Signals for this Australian Summer 





“Some umpires! The 
stumps looked perfectly 
straight to me!”” ~ 


INT.: You don’t think cricket’s on the decline? 

M. IN THE S.: Certainly not. That’s rather an offensive suggestion, 
I think. 

InT.: Tell me, when did you last see a ball hit over the Oy, 
gasometer ? rh 

M. IN THE S.: Well, let’s see, now. I saw Hutton there in 193§ 
Can’t remember whether he did it or not. 

INT.: When were you last at the Oval? 

M. IN THE S.: 1938. 

iNT.: I see. But I expect you get to Lord’s a good deal? 

M. IN THE S.: Ah, Lord’s! Standing in the Tavern there! Cricket 
at its highest and best. Hardly ever get there now. 

InNT.: Still, I see by your tie you’re a Sussex man. 
Hove a good deal, I suppose? 

M. IN THE S.: Well, of course, the trouble with the three-day 
match starting on a Wednesday . . . I mean, I have to work for 
a living. Can’t get there until the Friday evening. Hardly worth 
going for then. Especially if they've drawn stumps and em 
trained for Worcester. Mind you I shall be there on June 3rd, 
by Jove! Saturday, that is. The Australians. That'll bea 
day. Shan’t be able to make it on the Monday and Tuesday, 
of course. Working. 

INT.: But you’ll be there on the Saturday? 
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“I have again refused 
ar. lbw appeal from 
“. S. Trueman. 


‘Oh, well hit, Desay 
Good heavens, 
caught it!” 
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M. IN THE S.: Well, let’s say I very much hope to be. Four years 
ago 1 hoped to be, but we had a heavy morning’s shopping and 
the ground was full. Same thing happened four years before 
that. Trouble is, you get a real attraction like the Aussies and 
there isn’t a seat to be had. I often think I'd like to spend a 
lazy afternoon there for some ordinary match—you know, 
Essex or someone. 

Int.; But surely you do that sometimes ? 

M.IN THE S.: Never, I’m afraid. Can’t seem to fit it in. But it’s 
wonderful to think cricket’s starting up again. And the 
Australians here. I’m looking forward to it all immensely. 


fen the Pavilion 


OU are one of the season’s crop of new enthusiasts. 
Naturally, you want to shine as a spectator, but your know- 
i ledge of cricket is inadequate for the purpose, and you are unable 
toimpress your neighbour in the Warner Stand. It is for you, 

nally, that the following notes on gambits and recoveries 
have been devised. : 

“I’ve got a shrewd suspicion that Benaud will give himself 
another over . . . ah, yes, he’s not taking his sweater.” (Good, 
and usually foolproof, but remember that Australians in England 
often bowl in two or three sweaters.) 

“That’s the ball he bowled Sobers with at Adelaide.” (Excel- 
lent. Don’t embroider by adding “Surprising, really, because 
it still looks remarkably new.”’) 

“Good heavens, first slip is actually chewing gum! Oh, fine 
legthen. They look much alike in those big green caps.” (It’s 
safer not to nominate fielding positions too precisely.) 

“Is that Miller there tugging at his gloves? Oh—er—yes, I 





** Davidson is roughing 
up the wicket for 
Benaud’s leg-breaks. 
Instructions, please !” 


ackay has played 
ae defensively.” 


““T’m not sure, but that 
looked suspiciously 
like a bottle.” 
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meant that chap in the Press Box. Not often you see someone 
typing in gloves, is it?” (A jocular clearing of the throat is 
called for.) 

““Would you care to take a look through my binoculars?” 
(An ideally combative riposte when your neighbour has made 
some baffling comment on the play.) 

“‘D’you think it’s beginning to take spin?” (Can be used with 
effect after any ball that has beaten the bat.) 

“Good shot, Peter! Funny, isn’t it, how you can see 
Charterhouse in every shot. George Geary’s influence, I 
suppose.” (Brilliant: keep it up.) 

“TI beg your pardon. There was a time when you could get a 
decent pork pie on this ground. Catering’s gone to the dogs.” 
(Good, standby stuff.) 

“If Davidson keeps up this pace he’ll do himself an injury. 
Hello, see that! He’s limping. Great bowler, Davidson, but 
always a little accident-prone, don’t you think?” (Reliable.) 

“Did that cover drive remind you of anybody? No, not Sir 
Leonard. I was thinking of Graveney.” (O.K., but the 
neighbour may be a Gloucestershire democrat.) 

“IT see Cowdrey’s next. Fine bat, Cowdrey. Born at 
Bangalore, India; educated at Tonbridge and Oxford. Averaged 
53.10 in the County Championship in 1959.” (Impressive after 
slight rebuff.) 

“Hello, Benaud’s leaving the field. Perhaps he’s going to put 
the heavy roller on.” (A mistake. Rollers can’t be used 
during actual play. Recover with, “Perhaps he’s going to put 
the heavy bowler on.’’) 

“You know, this chap reminds me of Trevor Bailey.” (But 
you must be quite certain that the batsman is Mackay.) 

“The Carmody Field? See, is that in Melbourne or Sydney?” 
(A fatal blunder. The only known recovery is a quick move to 
the bar.) 


* The bowling is utter 
tripe and the batsman 
at the other end has a 
lethal straight drive.” 


-‘Ah, twelve o'clock. 
I hope the missus has 
switched on.” 
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Growing up in 
Meadow Prospect 


2 Change here for Strangeness 


being frankly worshipped, I suppose the most one can 

hope for is to be able to live on differing levels of 
identity. Consciously, and getting the full flavour of the 
absurdities involved. Up to a point I’ve managed that. I am 
nowhere in the same class as those lads abducted from the 
homesteads of white pioneers and brought up as blood- 
brothers of the marauding tribe; nor Mowgli, step-brother to 
wolves, nor yet Tarzan pampered in his lodge of gibbons. I 
envy these characters. To look at humanity from across a 
wide margin of wild, tough alienation must be tonic. 

In the shadow of these exemplars I offer my own experience 
humbly. I never made the wigwam and wampum belt. I 
never saw an ape or a wolf until the visit of Bostock and 
Wombwell’s menagerie, an occasion made notable by the 
resident gorilla which almost choked the life out of an anti- 
Darwinian who was nosing around its cage looking for 
material to fling at the infidels in the Library and Institute. 

I was abducted from my traditional mores by the death of 
a language. The tongue my people had been speaking ever 
since they started circulating half-truths about King Arthur 
collapsed on my cradle and the calamity can still take a large 
share of credit for the hard core of bemusement in my mind. 
I entered late boyhood in complete ignorance of the language 
my father spoke as his first choice if he wanted to say anything 
really significant. Whenever that happened I was usually the 
only person around, and this led to plenty of strain. It 
frustrated him and tired me. He once said that I was the 
only swine in the Celtic fringe that could not be seen for 
pearls. 

The change of language sliced through a whole family. Of 
twelve children six kept possession of the old tongue. The 
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bottom six marched off to join Hereward the Wake, Dr. 
Johnson and Wheeler and Wolsey. The world was divided 
inside our very kitchen and there was already enough going 
on in that kitchen. Congested before, it became embarrasingly 
tight to afford stabling room for a ruptured culture and a 
covey of noisy young refugees spinning like schizophrenic 
tops as the ancient tongue went into its astonishing skid. 

When I was about ten there was an effort made in the 
primary schools to win us back. The old language was 
already beleaguered and stricken. If we had been on equal 
terms with the defenders we would have shaken a pike and 
deployed our mutations with the best of them. But having 
lost the advaniage of growing up with the thing ingrown we 
chose ts remain wantonly outside the citadel. If we were 
ever approached by patriots aboriginally gibbering, accusing 
us of pouring salt into the wounded back of Llewellyn the 
Last, we would rage back in our own brand of low-calibre 
English and report them to the Agent for Indian Affairs. We 
learned mechanically from the more brutal teachers a few 
autonomous phrases that would not have taken us very far 
on a colloquial tour of the hinterland. Y mae mam fy mamgi 
yn y nefoedd. “My grandmother’s mother is in heaven.” 
Y mae bachgen yn yr afon. “The boy is in the river.”” Y mae 
buwch yn y castell. “The cow is in the castle.” Y mae Jacob 
tad Foseph. “Jacob is Joseph’s father.” And last, the darling 
phrase of every militant politician who had fallen behind in 
his reading of the latest pamphlets. Rhwyn weld y bedd y 
dydd yn dod. “Beyond the grave the day is rising.’”” Some- 
where in these phrases is the germ of a musical and little more. 

Had I been allowed to follow my nose into a totally English 
social medium my life would have had a smoother course but 
a flatter quality. As it was we were thrust into a cosmos of 
moralizing and mourning conducted totally in Welsh. We 
were surrounded by people who seemed to have a mania for 
hustling the young on to public stages as bullets in the fight 
against joy. I had a fairly mobile face and a voice that carried. 
I learned, parrot fashion, a dozen or so monologues in Welsh 
putting a dramatic knock on drink, lust and social untidiness 
in general. 

I became one of a troupe of lads on the didactic and 
propagandist side of the Sunday School and Band of Hope. 
We found no difficulty in learning the reams of Welsh and 
were no worse in our performance for not understanding a 
word of it. We worked out some striking sets of gestures and 
reached a volume that bored through the thinner vestry walls. 
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If ever debauchery was found smouldering in any part of 
the gulch we were rushed there like visiting firemen, and we 
dealt the bibbers and amorists a series of oratorical rabbit 
punches that left them dazed for days after our passing. We 
kept sin more sedulously on the hop than anything since the 
plagues of Moses. The peccant were startled to see mere 
children scourging thirst and incontinence as roundly and 
loudly as Elijah or Billy Sunday. If we had known what we 
were talking about we could never have done it because in the 
climate of that time we soaked in tolerance like air. Sometimes 
we were surrounded and molested by the more brazen of the 
dissolute, and: this hurt us because we did not know exactly 
how we had angered these boys. 

I wound up doing a sort of permanent turn with a boy 
called Goronwy Gadd. Goronwy who, at the peak of our 
partnership was about seven to my nine, had taken a severe 














social beating. His father was doing a long Wagnerian duet 
with the brewers, and his mother, a silent, inert woman, had 
less interest in clothing her young than a baboon. So Goronwy 
was puny and ragged, a gift of first-class grist to the Daughters 
of Temperance. They teamed him up with me but made no 
effort to feed and reclothe him. Goronwy was to be the 
resident skeleton in the cupboards of the lustful and in- 
temperate. A local deacon who, when young and under the 
influence of rum, had committed some sort of folly against 
the main pole of an eisteddfod tent, wrote for us some of the 
most sombre dialogue since Timon of Athens. 

Alongside Goronwy, I was as robust and personable as 
Diamond Jim. Goronwy, in the script, would ask me how I 
looked so well while he looked like something underneath the 
one stone that Dickens had left unturned. I would explain 
that my father was a drunkard, a man who. had been carried 
home so often he got snobbish about walking, One Christmas 
Eve I had confronted him in the pub, thrust into his hand 
a huge sprig of holly and a minute replica of the natal crib I 
had made myself from a branch of the tree under which his 
mother was buried. He had admired the workmanship of 
the crib, then he turned it over to the landlord for a pint. I 
struck. at him with the holly and he had followed me home 
whimpering. I told Goronwy where he could get holly and 
how best he: could lure his father down to a level where he 
could feel the full effect. ; 

Then Goronwy would say that not only was his father a 
hopeless drunkard but he was also after other women, I 
replied: that I understood and gave him some figures to show 
the clear link between alcohol and extra-marital urges. My 
own father, the script said, had been an. all-season adulterer. 
I had followed him on a Christmas Eve and had entered the 
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room where he was in full cry with his mistress. In one hand 
I carried the customary holly and in the other a long empty 
stocking. This had puzzled the mistress and she had lain 
there a whole minute silent before ordering my father to seize 
me and thrust me up the chimney to meet Claus. But he 
had been touched and he followed me home whimpering. 
That was always the curtain line. The slow walk home and 
the penitential whimper. Goronwy, after about ten minutes 
of this, thanked me and said that I had put Christmas in a 
new light for him. Then he groped his way off the stage and 
as we walked up the aisle to our seats people peered at us to 
see if we were true. 

The situation was full of richly stupefying possibilities and 
we emptied it. Three attendances each Sunday at the 
Welsh chapel were compulsory and if I demanded that my 
theology be funnelled tome in Bantu as a change from Welsh 
I was cuffed as a renegade. If ever I slipped from the 
conventicle betimes to head off an attack of rabies or migraine 
my father and a few of the brethren would be waiting for me 
on the pavement to throw me back in. 

The morning service was bearable. We were fresh and 
strong and from the age of about four when we had got our 
eyes above the level of the seat in front we managed to do 
some fairly worthwhile ogling at the girls in the opposite 
gallery. There was nothing simple-witted or casual about 
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this. Being totally out of touch with the gusher of words 
from the pulpit we put a lot of serious pagan venery into these 
exchanges of the eye. 

This sort of nonsense was not possible during the evening 
services. Even an involuntary blink in the direction of the 
girls would be enough to have one gaffed by some bristling 
sidesman. This was the peak of our anguish of non- 
communication. Some of us reacted badly and plucked at 
the web of absurdity as the sermons wore on. Special 
platoons of hard-handed, dark-faced ushers were told to close 
in on us and still our tongues and bodies as we grew more 
restive. However bright the artificial light each service for 
us had the authentic note of nightfall. But my father insisted 
that we go. To behold the sight, if not to comprehend the 
sound, of a righteous man in a state of passion was bound to 
be instructive. He said that as a lad he had tramped ten 
miles to hear sermons of up to three hours. “And look at 
me,” he said. We looked at him and had our thoughts. 

The preachers of the period were all of the classic cut and 
any one of them who preached for less than ninety minutes 
at a.stretch was considered to be something less than frank. 
The rhetoric from the start was hot, and the sermon would 
end in a spurt of howling shamanism, an ecstatic lycanthropic 
baying at the nonconformist moon. This was called the hwy/ 
or the spirit, except by anthropologists who just sat and took 
notes. 

This last phase of convulsive exaltation was easy to take. 
It transcended language and creed. It would have had as 
exciting an appeal to an Eskimo as to a young Congrega- 
tionalist, and indeed there were times when, flanked by the 
chillier type of sidesman, that chapel gallery felt a little like 
Baffin Bay. The hwyl was a miniature ballet of acted hopes 
and terrors, as precise as a bullfight in its rhythm of recession, 
advance, challenge, and triumph. While it lasted we leaned 
forward on the balcony of the gallery, drawn with a joyful 
helplessness into that vortex of tremendous, candent, world- 
slapping phrases of which we did not understand a single 
syllable. 


Next week: Stay as Beat as You Are 
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Can You Read Music? 


knows, used to get mad with 
people who thought his C sharp 
minor Prelude described a man nailed 
into his coffin on insufficient medical 
evidence who kept banging on the lid 
to attract passers-by. Rachmaninov 
said that this was rubbish. He simply 
had the idea of writing a prelude, 
selected a key, and wrote it. Why he 
couldn’t have selected an easier key is 
neither here nor there, and only opens 
up that old mystery for halting execut- 
ants, viz., what have all the other keys 
got that the key of C hasn’t? But I 
realize that this is the lower criticism, 
and a subordinate theme at that. 
What I’m concerned with at the 
moment is the man who announced 


RR ‘tno, ted 10 as everyone 


By J. B. 


the Egmont Overture on the radio the 
other day, and told me I was in for “a 
thrilling expression of the composer’s 
belief in human rights.”” Now, I haven’t 
thought very highly of Beethoven 
in the past. His work has seemed a 
bit thick and straining to me, not 
unlike a dull but efficient exhibition of 
weight-lifting; nor do I care for his 
endings, with enough repetitions of the 
common chord to make me yell “All 
right, all right.” But this new light on 
the man sends my respect shooting up. 
A composer who can juggle the reed, 
brass and catgut to convey his belief in 
human rights is fully entitled to have 
his scaled-down bust on the top of 
school pianos. The theme isn’t an easy 
one to get over in an orchestral score. 
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You can’t even fall back on onomato- 
poeia, really. Tchaikovsky with his bells 
of Moscow leaves us in no doubt what’s 
going on. Delius with his cuckoos is 
instantly interpretable. But getting 
eighty musicians to sound like the 
Magna Carta is another kettle of drums. 

As a matter of fact, the whole 
business of getting the musical message 
worries me. What are the composers 
saying to us, as we close our eyes and 
concentrate, trying to forget that the 
contra-bassoonist looks exactly like Roy 
Welensky? Works with evocative titles 
are simple. The Skaters Waltz leaves us 
in no doubt of Waldteufel’s intention, 
apart from a passing speculation whether 
the skating is ice or roller. No one 
mutters ‘What the hell is this?” when 

















their programme clearly advertises Night 
on the Bare Mountain, But there you 
are, of course. The programme blows 
the gaff. Can we honestly say that if 
we didn’t know the title in advance we 
shouldn’t sit through Night on the B.M. 
thinking that Moussorgsky was rhapso- 
dizing about collective farms or men’s- 
wear trends? Even The Skaters Waltz, 
if rashly loosed on a _ non-French- 
speaking public as Les Patineurs, could 
have them tapping their feet dreamily 
to private visions of pastry-cooks at 
work in sun-drenched Provence. 

When we come, therefore, to works 
coldly and academically titled Etude, or 
Suite for Oboe and Strings, or Concerto 
No. 47, the whole field of interpretation 
lies open. They could be telling us 
about ethics; the Zuyder Zee; the lack 
of moral fibre among deck-hands on a 
lentil ship. It’s just_a matter of taking 
our pick. What is the Alban Berg violin 
concerto all about, to take a somewhat 
challenging example? This is the work, 
as you will recall wryly, in which the 
soloist appears to select notes at random 
for a long time and then stop. What is 
Herr Berg saying to you, as you sit there 
looking rapt and thinking how well a 
few bars of “‘ Bam-Bam-Bammy Shore” 
would drop in at this point? It’s all 
very well to be told by the programme 
about the chromatic major ninth sug- 
gesting ‘“‘a joyous upsurge of the 
spirit”; as far as I’m concerned, this 
particular passage has a sharp melan- 
choly, and suggests men trying to drag 
a tree up a rocky slope, its branches 
constantly getting snagged up with 
tough little shrubs (chord of the major 
thirteenth, very likely) and immense 
irregular boulders (supertonic seventh 
to B flat). On the other hand, the lady 
sitting next to us, who was trying to 
beat time but has now given up, wears 
a faint, reminiscent smile. To her, 
perhaps, the music speaks of happy 
Sheffield tram rides of long ago; or of 
the feeling you get when you hear birds 
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running about in the false roof and 
wonder if you ought to go up there and 
get them out. 

By what authority—this is what I 
want to know—by what authority does 
the programme note on the Tchaikovsky 
Sixth tell me that in the fourth move- 
ment I’m being treated to “a grim 
dance between Death and the Neurotic, 
with a last hysterical protest against the 
inevitable?” Who spread this story in 
the first place? Tchaikovsky? I see that 
the Dvorak No. 8 (“‘known as No. 4,” 
but what the heck) gives me a picture of 
the composer ‘“‘at first in church, later 
in his garden” ; while his No. 9 (“known 
as No. 5,”’ if you like documentation) 
shows him “‘filled with sympathy for the 
oppressed coloured peoples.” All right. 
If you say so. And thanks for all your 
help. 

But_do I need it? Granted, if I’m 
told about the church and the garden 
and the coloured folk, I can probably 
make myself hear tombs and outhouses 
and Uncle Tom’s Cabin. But if I’m 
not told—and I didn’t ask to be—what’s 
to prevent me hearing greyhounds 
being exercised, or heavily photogenic 
waves crashing on the esplanade at 
Hove? 

I don’t mind accepting a tip or two 
on the technical side. I might easily 
miss “the drone-bass on the ’cellos 
suggesting bagpipes” (and glad to, 
actually). In the same way, “the 
inverted secondary theme returning a 
semitone higher” could well elude me, 
and I welcome these simple aids to 
added enjoyment. But when it comes 
to what the composer is saying, could I 
make a few personal decisions? For 
instance: 

Haydn’s No. 102 in B flat expresses 
his lifelong fear of falling through the 
bottom of a sedan chair. 

The greater part of the works of 
Liszt reflect his advocacy of cheap 
boots for agricultural workers. 

In his variations on the Paganini 
theme, Brahms is commenting subtly 
on physics and dynamics, including 
light hearted references to Boyle’s Law 
and Fletcher’s Trolley. 


I’m quite prepared to have these 
views challenged by people who think 
they know better. Perhaps they do 
know better. But if I’m not as free as 
the next man to express an opinion, 
then it looks to me as if Beethoven, 
standing up for me as he did in the 
Egmont, was more or less wasting his 
time. 
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jax B. YEATS (1871—1957), brother 
of W. B. Yeats, an exhibition of whose 
early watercolours is at the Waddington 
Galleries until April 29, contributed for 
many years to Punch, in 1896 under 
his own name and from 1910 to 1948 also 
under the name of “ W. Bird,” by which 
he is generally remembered in the 
history of humorous art. (Kenneth 
Bird, finding his own surname already 
in use, had to adopt the pseudonym 
“ Fougasse.”) Both in his drawing and 
his humour he was often far ahead of 
his time, wild, scrawly, oblique and 
goonish, and as Fougasse himself has 
said “ One of the great originals.” 


WwW BAD —JAcK B. YEATS 








“Ah! English gum.” 





“T never can remember the difference 
between subjective and objective. For 


instance, what would you call a caterpillar 
in a salad?” 
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“‘I want something fairly simple, and I don’t want, if possible, to have to take off 
my moustache.” 








“Do you think I could ask the B.B.C. 
Announcer to say my prayers for me? He 
speaks so beautifully.” 
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The Gab War—4 








** So he gives you the ’phone and you tell his mate at Battalion H.Q. you want 
to go home, then he takes the ’phone from you and his mate tells him to take you 
home, by which time you could be home in a proper cab.” 





The Return of Faust 


By Pies 


YOUNG 


Gounod’s opera is due for the same kind of metamorphosis as its hero 


a prize for a new translation of 

the libretto of Gounod’s Faust, 
and if the translation (undated and un- 
attributed) in my edition is anything to 
go by, i/ était, to borrow a phrase from 
Mephistopheles, temps. A version which 
renders: 


Tee ARTS COUNCIL is offering 


Un rat plus poltron que brave, 

Et plus laid que beau, 

Logeait au fond d’une cave, 

Sous un vieux tonneau 
as: 

A rat, more coward than brave, 

And with an exceedingly ugly head, 

Lodged in a sort of hole or cave, 

Under an ancient hogshead 
could hardly satisfy even the most 
reactionary opera company. 

Still, the French text, now I come to 
look at it again, isn’t so perfect either. 
This selling of souls to the devil, and 
drawing of swords at the mention of a 
lady’s name, and all that jazz—it may 
have done for 1859, but isn’t it the 
tiniest bit square for the nineteen- 
sixties? It’s not only translating Faust 


needs; it’s bringing into line with con- 
temporary thought, like Carmen Fones. 

To refresh the memory of those who 
have seen Gounod’s masterpiece less 
than a score of times, the plot runs like 
this: 

Act I: Faust trades his soul in part- 
exchange for youth and an affaire with 
Marguerite. Act II: The Kermesse. 
Marguerite’s brother Valentine goes off 
to the wars', leaving her in the care of 
Siebel, a boy still apparently short of 
puberty. Mephistopheles gaily inter- 
rupts the proceedings to assure Valeiiine 
of his impending murder by one of the 
assembled company, and Siebel of his 
inability from then on to touch flowers 
without their dying. Faust sees, but 
fails to pick up, Marguerite. Act III: 
Faust and Mephistopheles place a casket 
of jewels on ‘Marguerite’s doorstep; 
naive child! she puts them on and is 





1Against the French I suspect: Faust 
was a German and died in 1544, so pre- 
sumably we are now in 1543, the year 
before the Treaty of Crépy. 
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seduced by the end of that act and 
pregnant by the start of the next. By 
the end of it she is accursed by Valentine, 
too; he has got back from those wars 
and been killed by Faust in the duel 
that not surprisingly blew up when he 
discovered the form. In Act V, 
Marguerite has had her baby, killed it 
while the balance of her mind was 
disturbed, and been condemned (rather 
unfairly by our standards) to death. 
Faust and Mephistopheles try to let 
her out of gaol, but she is too mad to 
come, and in any case dies a few 
minutes later and is carried to heaven 
by angels. We are left to imagine what 
happens to Faust. 

How recast all this fustian for the 
sophisticated ‘sixties? Well, the most 
obvious point is that anyone with a soul 
to sell to-day will give the audience less 
of a frisson by selling it to the devil than 
to a business corporation. So here is 
scientist Faust, who has discovered a 
new antibiotic drug which will arrest 
the onset of old age. Overcome by the 
prospect of a world eternally full of 
teenagers, he is about to commit 
suicide when he is visited by the 
Chairman of Pan-Galactic Drugs, Ltd., 
Sir Mephistopheles Satan. 

Sir Mephistopheles snatches the bar- 
biturates from Faust’s hand and tempts 
him to put the stuff on the market. In 
a few bars of recitative the unhappy 
scientist is signed up for twenty-four 
years at ten thousand a year, with a 
Bentley, a yacht, an expense-account at 
the Caprice and a promise to be intro- 
duced to Marguerite, one of those 
French-type fim-stars with profiles like 
bulldogs. 

Act II is no longer a Kermesse, but 
the Beaulieu Jazz Festival. Valentine, 
Marguerite’s current husband, has been 
suramoned to a CND meeting in 
Birmingham and asks Cyril, a teenage 
rock singer, to look after his wife while 
he is away.  (Siebel’s part needs 
building up. He gets two star songs, 
Si la bonheur and the Flower Song, but 
plays only a marginal role in the action.) 

Faust and Sir Mephistopheles arrive, 
the former looking for Marguerite, the 
latter investigating the drug market. 
Sir Mephistopheles offers a free fix to 
anyone who wants it—it is wine in the 
French text, but the Beaulieu Festival is 
not licensed—but Valentine and Cyril, 
remembering what happened at Beaulieu 
once before, oppose him. Enraged, Sir 
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Mephistopheles tells Valentine that he 
is shortly to be divorced, and Cyril that 
every disc he cuts will be recorded by 
Presley a week later. (He is, of course, 
a big shareholder in EMI, RCA, Pye, 
Decca, etc.) 

So that when, in the next act, Cyril 
takes works-pressings of his new records 
to Marguerite, they are ready-made 
floperoos. But in the middle of the 
Record Song, as it now is, he has the 
idea of singing only jazzed-up Schénberg 
and Stravinsky from then on; Elvis will 
never get around tothat. Off he trots, and 
on come Faust and Sir Mephistopheles 
who leave at Marguerite’s door a 
free three-month treatment of Youtha- 
min, guaranteed to keep you young for 
life. Is it any wonder that Marguerite, 
her husband in Birmingham, should ask 
the inventor of this miracle-cosmetic 
into her room to show her how it 
works? ... 

The inevitable happens .. . 

In Act IV, Marguerite writes to 
Aunt Millicent of the Woman's Familiar 
(she is more likely to do this than go to 
church, as in the present version); but 
Sir Mephistopheles buys up the paper, 


determined through her to keep Faust 
under his thumb. So all she gets is a 
mocking answer of “Have nothing 
more to do with this boy, dear” while a 
chorus offstage chants “Send me a 
stamped, addressed envelope” to the 
tune of the Dies Irae. And then 
Valentine returns from his long absence 
with the CND. 

The divorce is fixed in a few pages 
of passionate music. 

Faust and the sinister Chairman 
come back from a brief sales visit to 
New York to find Marguerite in a 
nursing-home awaiting an operation for 
appendicitis. She is out of her mind at 
the thought of all the contracts she 
ought to be fulfilling and the adverse 
publicity she will get from her divorce. 
They try to lure her away from the 
nursing-home to go for a little holiday 
in Sweden, where a girl can have an 
operation in peace; but she has got it 
into her mind that her trouble is due 
to her having used Youthamin (“My 
doctor keeps telling me it has these side- 
effects”) and she won’t budge. But as 
soon as the great last-act trio is done a 
chorus of film-executives appears and 


assures her everything.is forgiven. Her 
soul is carried up to Hollywood, while 
Sir Mephistopheles stands gnashing his 
teeth and Faust is left to work out the 
remaining twenty-three years of his 
contract. 

Curtain. 


Mephistopheles, incidentally, in the 
original text is a comic character, but I 
have a feeling that a comic treatment of 
the opera, with some such name as’ 
Getting Goethe’s Garter, would hardly 
go down at the Wells, let alone with 
the Carl Rosa. If anything, I think a 
suggestion of Hammer Films horror 
would be the most likely to catch on; 
in fact I often wonder why they haven’t 
made a film of Faust already and would 
be delighted to help script it if 
they ever do. The great advantage of 
Gounod’s music is that it only has one 
universal emotion (“‘a kind of bathroom 
music” it was called by a former 
Covent Garden director) and the plot 
can therefore be moulded into any 
desired form without—and this’ is 
absolutely vital—a single semiquaver of 
the score being changed. 





1 


‘“.. . And there’s The Big Kulak, The Seven Little Commissars, The Capitalistic Dog, The Great Collective, 
: The Marx and Lenin Twins, The Minor Deviationist . . .” 
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“Will madam kindly not handle the goods unless | | 
she intends buying them?” 






“What friends are we going 


to give them to? We've got 
















none left.” 


iY 





ae 


“*Six months to teach him 
to do that, and now he 
gets all the credit.” 

















“It's your own fault. If 
you took him for walks more 
often, he wouldn't be so out 
of condition.” 


“It’s just our luck he gets car-sick.” 
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Essence 





of 
Parliament 


R. WOODROW WYATT does not seem much of 
M a hand at picking a pal to help him with his telling. 

When he brought in a bill to put us into the Com- 
mon Market he was for the second time caught out on this 
point. Whether or not Mr. Wyatt’s speech deserved Lord 
Hinchingbrooke’s description of it as “‘a tissue of misrepre- 
sentation,” yet at least he was surely right that this was a 
matter that must be decided by Government and not by a 
private motion. But if Mr. Wyatt wanted to fly the kite it 
was a little difficult to guess why he did not fly it a bit more 
bravely. If his bill was so soon to be done for one wondered 
what it was ever begun for. Mr. Wyatt is indeed one of the 
most curious of all living fish. It is rumoured that his next 
move will be one for the release of Jomo Kenyatta. If so, 
this is indeed serious news for Kenyatta. 

However it may have been elsewhere, this was certainly 
the worst week in its career for the Government at West- 
minster. All the interest in the Report Stage of the Criminal 
Justice Bill was in the corporal punishment clause and the 
amendment to raise the hanging age from eighteen to twenty- 
one. No one, to be sure, expected very much out of the 
debates in either case. The interest was in 
the division. As for corporal punishment, 
Labour and Liberal were of course going to 
vote with the Government against it. There 
was therefore no chance of its being carried, 
but the question was how many Tories would 
defy the three-line whip and vote against the 
Government. I do not suppose that the 
debate changed many opinions. But sixty- 
nine Conservatives voted for corporal punish- 
ment and no Cabinet colleague went. with Mr. 
Butler into the lobby. If in impishness 
Labour and Liberal had voted against the 
Government they could have beaten it. Mr. 
Butler smiled wryly when they gave him the 
figures and did not look very pleased. 

The hanging age raised another nice conundrum. There 
are a number of Conservative abolitionists and if Labour 
could get them all into their lobby they could probably have 
won. There was certainly a pretty 
strong case on its own merits for 
raising the age, but it was never very 
likely that the Government would be beaten. Mr. Peter 
Kirk, Conservative abolitionist, had on Tuesday pointed a 
way of escape by arguing that hanging was so obviously 
absurd that he could not be expected to take part one way 
or the other in a division about the age for inflicting it. He 
would abstain, and whatever the merits of that argument, it 
looked fairly certain that enough Tory abolitionists would 
follow it to save the Government. Mr. Silverman persuasively 
appealed both to the Tory abolitionists and to Mr. Butler to 
fetiow their consciences and vote for twenty-one, but it did 
not look as if he would succeed. Sir Henry d’Avigdor 
Goldsmid bravely put the cat among the pigeons and promised 


A Hanging Matter 








Sir THomas Moore 
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Mr. Silverman his support. But what was one cat among 
so many pigeons? When it came to the division, there were 
a number of abstentions but he was the only Conservative 
to vote with the Socialists, whereas two Socialists voted with 
the Conservatives and the Government were home by 
eighty-five. 

But if they thought that as a result of this they must fear 
cannon to right of them but had no need to fear cannon to 
left, the Benn debate was to show that they had another 
think coming. The Benn case raised issues. Does the law 
as it is now exclude Mr. Wedgwood Benn from the Commons? 
If that is the law ought it to be altered? On the first issue Mr. 
Dingle Foot was able pertinently to quote Belloc’s 

Oh, let us never, never doubt 
What nobody is sure about 
but there was really little doubt about it that Mr. Benn is 
excluded—so much so that one won- 
q dered whether it was really worth the 
while either of the Committee of 
privileges or of the House to spend so much time on it. It 
might have been a generous gesture to allow Mr. Benn to 
state his case at the bar of the House but it can hardly have 
made any difference whether he did or not. Mr. Charles 
Pannel made a mistake in getting so hot under the collar on 
the matter and the Socialists in general made a mistake in so 
prolonging that debate as to leave insufficient time for the 
really important motion. 

There, there really was an issue. No one made any serious 
attempt to pretend that the law as it stands was not absurd. 
The curious argument both of Government spokesmen and 
of Mr. Clement Davies was that one should not attempt to 
reform this particular absurdity until it was possible to have 
a total reform of the House of Lords. As it is now just over 
fifty years since Mr. Asquith said that the 
reform of the House of Lords brooks no delay 
and as the Government did not hold out the 
remotest hope that it was going to bring in 
such a reform, Mr. Benn and his friends were 
justified in not finding this very satisfactory. 
Mr. Gaitskell made one of his best speeches. 
On the Tory benches the cannon to left of 
them volleyed and thundered. Mr. Nabarro 
thundered as confidently from the left as 
from the right on Tuesday. He betrayed a 
surprisingly deep knowledge of the seventeenth 
century and prophesied that the Government 
was going to look pretty foolish before all 
this was through after the next Bristol 
election. The Chief Whip was seen anxiously flitting from 
Nabarro-boy to. Nabarro-boy, urging them into the lobby. 
It seems that some fifteen Conservatives voted against the 
Government on the first motion and twenty odd on the 
second. A large number abstained. The Government’s vote 
was only 207—not very much more than half of the total 
Conseryative strength. — PERCY SOMERSET 


Lord Stansgate 
Exclude 





In “Essence of Parliament” in our issue of March 29, it 
was stated, concerning the debate on Dr. Beeching’s salary: 
“Mr. Wise doubted whether Beeching’s Pills could do the 
trick and Mr. Montgomery thought 
that they cost too much. Once more 
the Government’s critics obediently 
supported it in the Lobby.” Mr. Montgomery in fact 
abstained on this Division. We apologize to him for the 
mis-statement and for any inconvenience which it may have 
caused him. 


Mr. Fergus 
Montgomery, MP 
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In the City 





Counting the Assets 


HE Stock Exchange limelight has 
been shining very unevenly on the 
wide and varied surface of the equity 


market. The glamour stocks have in 
many cases risen to heights at which the 
yields can be justified only on very 
optimistic assumptions indeed. 

In each case, let it be added, a 
glamour stock, be it Elliot Automation 
or Marks and Spencer or Edwards 
Vacuum, deserves the limelight by 
reason of the quality of the management 
and the promised expansion of the trade 
and industry in which the company is 
engaged. But there are limits beyond 
which optimism can become rash and 
lese touch with practical reality. 

It is well to remember that a stock 
bought to give an immediate yield of 
2 per cent and on which thé dividend 
growth can be expected at a generous 
compound rate of 10 per cent per annum, 
would have to be held for twenty-one 
years before the average yield on it 
equalled the 6} per cent which can be 
secured to-day by buying safe, long- 
dated fixed interest stocks. 

Ali three securities mentioned yield 
less than 2 per cent. A more extreme 
case is that of Philips Lamps where the 
yield is barely over 1 per cent and the 
length of years during which it would 
have to be held to average 6} per cent 
would, on the assumptions made above, 
have to be extended to thirty-two. As 
a symbol of long-run optimism this 
takes a lot of beating. 

So do Jaguar Cars yielding 1:3 per 
cent. The Stock Exchange is a free 
market. There is no compulsion on 
buyers to pay these prices. They are 
a tribute by investors, among them the 
large and shrewdly advised institutions, 
to the quality of these companies, to 
their recent performance (vide the 
Jaguar triumph at the New York and 
Geneva Motor Shows) and to the 
promise they hold for the future. 

Just as optirnism can reach and over- 
reach the bounds of reason, so can 
pessimism. At the other end of the 
spectrum of equity values, let mention 


be made of the great South African 
finance houses. A deep shadow has 
rightly fallen over the South African 
markets. One layer of it is political and 
has been deepened by South Africa’s 
impending departure from the Common- 
wealth. The other is economic, includ- 
ing receding hopes for gold prices. 
The economic consequences of South 
Africa’s move out of the Commonwealth 
will, however, be muffled. South Africa 
is to remain in the sterling area and 
efforts will be made to continue the 
system of Commonwealth preferences. 
The Union will, in fact, repeat in its 
own way the Irishism of the Republic 
which left the Commonwealth but kept 
all the appurtenances of membership. 
In the case of South Africa, within or 
without the Commonwealth, there is 
the powerful support of a gold pro- 
duction worth about £250 million a 
year, for which export markets at 
guaranteed prices are assured. 


In the Country 





The Costly May Frost 


a ITH fogs in March come frosts 

in May.” This gloomy little 
ditty is constantly on Will’s lips as he 
stalks round our blossoming orchards, 
looking rather like a doctor who has 
diagnosed one case of cholera and is 
waiting for the next. “In thirty-five 
was none alive,” is his only variation on 
this dirge. 

The year 1935 carved its indelible niche 
upon Will’s mind because that year the 
frost struck suddenly and ferociously 
after the blossoms had early attained 
their fullest and most vulnerable stage 
of bloom. Down in our orchards along 
Pegg’s Bottom—the low-lying ones are 
always the worst hit—not a single 
apple emerged from the blossoms’ 
blackened hearts. The May frost is the 
most lethal hazard of the lot. Five or 
six degrees are enough to do the trick. 
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Many of the South African finance 
houses have assets in cash and outside 
South Africa which represent a value 
almost equal to the prices at which 
their shares are now quoted. This is 
true of Union Corporation which at 
present prices yield nearly 9 per cent, 
of the Corner House Group where the 
yield is 8°8. per cent and of Central 
Mining with a yield of 8-9 per cent. 
Anglo-American yield about 7 per cent 
but are the strongest of this galaxy of 
very powerful houses. A yield of over 
9} per cent can be secured on De Beers, 
partly a finance house but mainly 
interested in diamonds, the trade in 
which is this year breaking all records. 

There are risks about these invest- 
ments as indeed there are about the 
glamour stocks mentioned above; but 
the yield gap between the two groups 
has reached magnitudes at which one 
or the other must be unreasonable. 

— LOMBARD LANE 


Though 1935 had its rivals in 
destructive power during that decade, 
the last twenty years or so have been 
remarkably free from assaults by late 
frosts. As a result many of the smudge- 
pots that were held in instant readiness 
to warm the freezing air have found 
their way to the nettle beds. Will is 
confident that their owners will be made 
to rue their improvidence—and follow- 
ing the February heat wave, it did not 
need much mist in March to convince 
him that the day of reckoning was near. 

Outside his cottage he has a thermo- 
meter that sets a bell ringing at freezing 
point. ‘This is the signal for him to 
sally forth into the night, armed with a 
blazing tow-rag, and set fire to the oil 
in the waiting smudge-pots. 

A few days ago we woke up splut- 
tering. A black treacly vapour was 
pouring in through the window and 
caking our bed clothes. The truth was 
that Will had gone to bed with his 
boots on, having never seen Inchleigh 
Church so near of an evening, and when 
the bell rang he was off. 

As luck would have it, a wretched 
rabbit chose that night of all nights to 
get entangled in the wire connecting 
thermometer and bell, and to make 
matters worse the wind had got up just 
before dawn. It was aggravating to get 
so many claims for damaged linen—but 
the money paid out will be nothing to 
what we shall save when the frost really 
does strike its blow. 

— GREGORY BLAXLAND 
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AT THE PICTURES 


The Greengage Summer 

Mein Kampf 

HRESEOLD-of-womanhood stuff, 

dripping with charm and pathos 

and “radiant” enough for six: that 
could be a cynic’s no-nonsense descrip- 
tion of The Greengage Summer (Director: 
Lewis Gilbert). But like all such brief 
descriptions it would also be unfair, for 
the film is well done, full of visual beauty 
and by no means as sentimental as such 
Constant-Nymphery is apt to be. 

And the girl (Susannah York) who 
plays the central character is impressively 
good in her first big part. It would be 
easy to give her nearly all the credit, as 
people are often tempted to do when a 
young, attractive player has made a 
striking success—but that would be 
unfair too, for the film as a whole is well 
done, in all departments. Neither the 
serious filmgoer nor the simple escapist 
should assume that in saying this I’m 
putting it on a levei with the great works 
of film art; simply, I mean that it’s a 
satisfyingly good example of its senti- 
mental, consciously charming kind, and 
both of them could enjoy it. 

Miss York appears as Joss, the eldest 
(at sixteen) of the four Grey children, 
who are unexpectedly left on their own 
when their mother has to go to hospital 
at the beginning of their holiday in what 
an introductory title calls “the green and 
gold champagne country of France.” 
She feels responsible for the other three, 
and looks after them at first very con- 
scientiously; but the hotel is an hotel 
straight out of a novel (by Rumer 
Godden) and things soon become too 
distracting. ‘The owner, Madame Zizi 
(Danielle Darrieux), is in love with the 
cheery Englishman (Kenneth More) who 
keeps mysteriously visiting Paris, Joss 
blooms under his interest and is soon in 
love with him herself, but in a fit of 
jealousy spoils everything; and so at the 
end of the summer, by the customary rules 
of this kind of story, she is less happy, 
more understanding, and “‘grown-up.” 

The intrusion of melodrama for the 
sake of plot is regrettable (the idea of the 
dashing jewel-thief and the foxy detective 
seems altogether out of place in this 
atmosphere), but much of the detail is 
excellent, and the essential design of the 
script (Howard Koch) is good. The 
climactic scene of the ball at the hotel, 
with Joss revelling in the discovery that 
she can attract men on grown-up terms, 





is most skilfully prepared, and both 
director and actress handle it admirably. 
And the Technicolor photography 
(Frederick A. Young) makes the whole 
thing very well worth looking at. 


The title on the screen for the docu- 
mentary advertised as Mein Kampf 
(Director: Erwin Leiser) is The Truth 
About the Swastika, which is less mis- 
leading; for this is no attempt to film 
Hitler’s book, and is very far from taking 
his point of view. It is a straightforward 
account, using film from France, Russia, 
America, Britain and Poland as well as 
much hitherto unpublished from the 
German archives, of Nazism and its 
effects from the early days of Hitler to 
the end of the war. It opens with pictures 
of devastated Berlin in 1945, then goes 
back for a glimpse of the first war (the 
grainy, spotty old films of Hindenburg, 
the trenches, top-hatted notables review- 
ing troops), and introduces Hitler with 
photographs that might have come from 
his family album: the child, the young 
man singled out of a group, his bedroom, 
a document recording his name .. . 
These are all stills, of course, with an 
American voice explaining. Then, after 
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more stills .of the Reichstag fire trial, 
come movies of the beginning of the Nazi 
régime, complete with the original snarls 
and yells of oratory. About half-way 
through the film, the attack on Poland; 
and after that, among the pictures of 
battle, more and more dreadful scenes in 
the concentration camps—though we are 
told that much of the most gruesome 
stuff has been left out, and the director 
(a German in Sweden since 1938) avoids 
sensationalism. Finally — devastated 
Berlin again, while the sound-track 
points the moral by repeating the 
hysterical screeches and promises of 
victory that were made to its people a 
few years earlier. A bit obvious, perhaps, 
but effective. The whole thing is a 
sobering reminder for any who may have 
forgotten; whether it’s a convincing 
lesson for those who never knew is ‘more 
questionable. 


Survey 

(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
Hitchcock’s Strangers on a Train is 

reissued after nearly ten years (15/8/51, 

if you’re interested), and two interesting 

new ones (reviews next week) are 

Sanctuary and The Magnificent Seven. 
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“We must stay together for the sake 
of the child.” 


Others worth seeing in London, about as 
diverse a trio as you could think of: The 
World of Apu (12/4/61), La Dolce Vita 
(21/12/60) and One Hundred and One 
Dalmatians (5/4/61). 

The Magnificent Seven (128 mins.) is 
also among the releases, but the only one 
yet written about here is The Right 
Approach (12/4/61—90 mins.), which 
has moments. — RICHARD MALLETT 


Hamlet (RoyAL SHAKESPEARE) 

The Wakefield Mystery Plays 

(MERMAID) 

The Irregular Verb to Love 

(CRITERION) 

On the Brighter Side (PHOENIX) 

T is disappointing to have to report 
another failure at Stratford. Peter 
Wood’s production has the advantage 

of a simple, imaginative set and striking 
Elizabethan dresses, both by Leslie 
Hurry, and some of the scenes, notably 
the visit of the players, are very well 
presented. The chief weakness is at the 
centre. Ian Bannen is a clever young 
actor who has made a name in neurotic 
parts. For the first ten minutes I had 
hopes of him. His Hamlet promised to 
be intelligent and sensitive, but soon it 
became evident that he was badly 
miscast. Under pressure his voice rises 
shrilly, and in emotional moments he 
falls into an almost hysterical giggle. 
His Hamlet is unbalanced, without 
dignity or nobility. Very little of the 
poetry survives his vocal flights. “To be 
or not to be” came out best, but “O 
what a rogue and peasant slave am I” 
was a disaster. For this speech he 
climbed unaccountably into a large 
travelling trunk, and when the lid fell 
on his head emerged convulsed with 
laughter to murmur “ Why, what an ass 
am I!”, and get one of the cheapest 
laughs I have ever heard in a serious 
theatre. 

This was only one of several innova- 


tions for which Mr. Wood _ was 
responsible. Ophelia distributed not 
herbs, but her own chunky jewellery, 
and in the bedroom scene Hamlet 
showed his mother the likeness of his 
father and uncle on coins which had 
fallen out of the pocket of the dead 
Polonius. The royal mint was creditably 
up to date. I have never seen the 
ghost’s appearance on the battlements 
so sensibly produced; no more than a 
shadowy figure, glimmering in the 
darkness, and far more effective than 
the usual spotlit warrior. 

In the rest of the cast there was 
nothing remarkable. Geraldine McEwan’s 
Ophelia and Peter McEnery’s Laertes 
were the most interesting. Noel Willman’s 
Claudius was impressive but very slow 
and Newton Blick’s Gravedigger only 
moderately a character. 

This production would be laudable in 
a superior rep, but in a theatre which is 
supposed to be showing the world how 
Shakespeare should be played it is 
lamentably inadequate. 


The Mermaid is to be congratulated 
on its production, by Colin Ellis and 
Sally Miles, of The Wakefield Mystery 
Plays. Its large and flexible stage is 
well adapted to embrace Heaven and 
Hell, the Old Testament and the New 
Testament. These plays date from the 
fifteenth century and are a selection 
from the full cycle. They were written 
by men for whom God and the Devil 
were familiar figures, in language that is 
a rich mixture of medieval piety and 
bluntness. God, endowed by Martin 
Matthews with a voice of thunder, 
smiles down paternally from above, 
and Lucifer (Donald Eccles) writhes and 
gibbers in and out of Hell. Adam and 
Eve have to wear long combinations, 
which is awkward, but it is hard to see 
how else they could have been dressed. 
I felt that James Bolam’s small, pale 
Christ was somehow exactly right. The 
Crucifixion is almost unbearably well 
staged, and the scenes leading up to it 
are very impressive. The funniest of the 
plays is Noah, with Daniel Thorndike as 
a hen-pecked carpenter. Their fascina- 
tion lies in their simplicity and utter 
sincerity. This is the best production I 
have seen at the Mermaid. 


The Irregular Verb to Love is another 
graceful, artificial concoction by Hugh 
and Margaret Williams about an animal- 
crazy mother who comes home from 
doing a stretch for blowing up a furrier’s 
shop to find her daughter having an 
illegitimate baby, her son living with a 
Greek girl he has picked up on a hay- 
stack in Sardinia, and her adoring 
husband penitent after slipping with a 
lady named Stella. In casting Joan 
Greenwood in the part of the mother the 
authors must have known they were 
dead safe, for she takes it delightfully, 
but it means that this comedy cannot be 
quite so funny as The Grass is Greener, 
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REP SELECTION 
Birmingham Rep, Rashomon, until 
May 6th. 
Playhouse, Sheffield, Time Remem- 
bered, until April 29th. 
Colchester Rep, The Pleasure of His 
Company, until April 22nd. 
Guildford Rep, The Hasty Heart, 
until April 22nd. 











for Miss Greenwood’s electric person- 
ality has more rope as an outrageous 
intruder than as a mother, even of the 
bomb-throwing variety. All the same, 
it is an amusing evening that is admir- 
able light entertainment; the dialogue 
crackles wittily and the passages of 
sentiment are handled with skill. Mr. 
Williams, urbanely sardonic, is the 
perfect centre-piece for this absurd 
family, and there are good performances 
from Diana Lambert as the daughter, 
Derek Nimmo as her lover, John 
Standing as the son and Amanda Reiss 
as the Greek beatnik. Jack Minster has 
polished the whole production until it 
shines. 


On the Brighter Side starts slowly, 
with only occasional winners—Stanley 
Baxter as an eccentric peer dealing with 
his mad parents, Betty Marsden caught 
up in strangers’ problems in a telephone 
box, and a mordant skit on the school of 
Salad Days—but in the second half it 
runs into much more consistent form 
and is very funny. Miss Marsden 
visiting Mr. Baxter, a hardened lag in 
prison, Miss Marsden as a wood nymph 
in search of a gamekeeper, and Mr. 
Baxter as a Palladium star introducing 
Miss Marsden as Marlene Dietrich and 
himself as Sir Ralph Richardson and 
Fred Astaire, all limned to the life, are 
the pick of these. This revue has no 
fixed targets but a lively and catholic 
approach. Its political satires, on apart- 
heid and neo-Nazis, are not very 
successful, but its young team all have 
talent and provide some nimble little 
ballets. There are several good examples 
of that neglected formula, the black-out 
sketch, the neatest being a public speaker 
caught by his talkative wife on the 
telephone and strangling her by tying a 
knot in the cord. The dresses are 
charming and clever use has been made 
by Clifford Hatts of Venetian blinds in 
different colours. Miss Marsden and 
Mr. Baxter are full of comic resource, 
and are ably backed by a cast which 
includes Pip Hinton, Ronny Barker and 
David Kernan. James Gilbert’s pro- 
duction doesn’t waste a moment. 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 
The Rehearsal (Globe—12/4/61), good 
Anouilh, very well acted. The Miracle 
Worker (Royalty—15/3/61), Anna Massey 
brilliant in the Helen Keller story. The 
Caretaker (Duchess—11/5/60) successful 
Pinter. — ERIC KEOWN 
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[Les Glorieuses 


Yvonne Carruche—C.Laupe GENsSAC Carruche—PierrRE Dux 


AT THE THEATRE IN PARIS—2 


Le Viol De Lucréce (ODFON)—Mais N’Te Proméne Donec Pas Toute Nue (Opton)— 
Les Glorieuses (MADELEINE)—Une Femme Qui Dit La Verité (MADELEINE)—L’ Idiote 
(ANTOINE)—Gorgonio (ComEDIE DEs CHAMPS-ELyséEs). 


HE evening I enjoyed most in Paris 

was a double bill at the Odéon. 

Here Obey’s Le Viol de Lucréce, 
which follows Shakespeare closely, is 
being given superbly. Jean-Louis 
Barrault’s production is simple and 
extremely effective. A vast bed holds the 
centre of the stage, a drummer provides 
excitingly the sound of Tarquin’s horse 
pounding through the night, and there 
are two masked commentators, Madeleine 
Renaud and Jean Desailly. That 
beautiful and versatile actress, Simone 
Valére, is a perfect Lucréce, and Barrault 
himself plays Tarquin, a gliding and 
ominous tomcat. The contrast between 
the innocent happiness of Lucréce while 
she is waiting for Collatin and her utter 
desolation before her suicide is enor- 
mously dramatic. 

This was followed by one of the 
funniest hours I have ever spent in a 
theatre, a one-act farce by Feydeau, 
Mais N’Te Proméne Donc Pas Toute Nue. 
Madeleine Renaud is the wife of a 
pompous politician, Jacques Dacqmine, 
who is furious with her lazy habits. At 
tea-time she is wearing a night-dress, a 
picture hat and black boots, when a wasp 
stings her on the bottom during the visit 
of an oily provincial mayor (Jean 
Parédés). Like a small girl she is so 
frightened that she tries to get everyone 
to help, and finally an editor of Figaro 
whom she mistakes for a doctor obliges 


by extracting the sting. Madeleine 
Renaud has never been funnier, which 
is saying much. It is a marvellous 
production by M. Barrault, somehow in 
exquisite taste and on a plane of farce 
we have forgotten and only the French 
can still achieve. 

In Les Glorieuses Roussin has had fun 
in alexandrines. It is a slight but 
amusing play satirizing success, in the 
person of an author who scores so 
heavily with a piece in verse that his 
wife, of whom he hoped he was rid, 
decides to return, and the girl with 
whom he is planning an affair calls with 
her fiancé for his blessing. This unhappy 
philosopher is played brilliantly by 
Pierre Dux, whose facial variety never 
ceases to amaze me. 

Again a double bill, starting with a 
nimble one-act play by Roussin, Une 
Femme Qui Dit La Verité, a light verbal 
engagement between a man and the 
close friend who turns out to have been 
his wife’s lover. Pierre Dux and Gilbert 
Gil handle this bubble with the utmost 
dexterity. 

L’Idiote is a neat, original little 
comedy by Marcel Achard, which I 
think depends too much on the French 
judicial set-up to transfer to London. A 
keen young juge d’instruction is making a 
preliminary examination in chambers 
into a murder case in which everything 
points to the maid of a banker as the 
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culprit. The judge is being hounded by 
his superiors to make up his mind, but 
the girl’s gamine honesty impresses him 
and as the case goes on the behaviour of 
the banker grows fishier and fishier. It 
is a fascinating glimpse of the informality 
of French legal procedure; when the 
interviews begin the judge is behind his 
desk, but later he is almost sitting on the 
girl’s knee in his eagerness to extract 
the truth. He is played by Jean-Pierre 
Cassel, the girl is Annie Girardot, and 
his clerk is Christian Marin—a practised 
trio. I found the argot difficult, but these 
three drive the piece along entertainingly 
at a great rate. M. Marin has a naturally 
funny face, of the kind that crops up 
rarely and generally heralds stardom. 
Translated by Claude Santelli from 
the Italian of Tullio Pinelli, Gorgonio is 
one of those village comedies that in 
films used to revolve round Fernandel. 
It is played splendidly by a team of 
character actors who are acting all the 
time, and ably led by Jacques Dumesnil. 
He takes the part of an emotional 
widower, disconsolate on the morning of 
his wife’s funeral, whose eye is caught by 
the dumb but lovely little wife of his 
steward. To the horror of his mourning 
guests he is galvanized into new life. 
Even the family lawyer bursts into tears. 
The girl remains deadpan throughout 
the play. When the widower dies in her 
arms after being knocked out by her 
husband she only asks patiently “Can I 
go home now?” ‘The village vignettes 
are drawn with acute satiric sense. This 
is a very Latin comedy, heartless but 
rather touching. — ERIC KEOWN 





[L’Idiote 
Josefa Lanthenay—ANNIE GIRARDOT 
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ON THE AIR 


Music to Remember 


HERE are times when the BBC fails 

unaccountably to plan four weeks 

ahead for the particular mood in 
which I am ultimately to find myself. 
But I am a charitable chap, and I realize 
that there are five or six million moods 
other than mine to be catered for. Where 
the Corporation falls down is in failing to 
recognize that I am occasionally at home 
throughout the evening, hostile at times 
to television on either channel, and 
hungry for music. Lots and lots of it. 
Imagine my joy therefore when the other 
day I threw a weary eye over Radio Times 
to read: 

7.0 —This Week’s Composer (Mussorg- 
sky—‘‘Pictures from an Ex- 
hibition’’) 

Beecham at Work (Sir T. in 
rehearsal and at performance) 
Blest Pair of Sirens (Sequence of 
poems about music) 
Music to Remember (Bach, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Berlioz— 
introduced by Lady Barbirolli) 

10.30 Recital (Joyce Rathbone playing 

Mozart and Bartok) 

11.6 Music at Night (Wanda Landow- 

ska playing Haydn). 

All this on the Home Service. A feast 
indeed. 

The Beecham programme, with a 
dozen or sO musicians reminiscing and 
making spot assessments of the great 
man’s talent and worth, was utterly com- 
pelling. We heard tape recordings of 
Beecham at rehearsal, moaning un- 
musical patterns for the brass to follow, 
and using the most unlikely language to 
whip his orchestra into concert pitch. 
All the musicians spoke well, and the 





7.30 
8.15 
8.30 


whole programme, cleverly edited and 
produced by Terence Tiller and Maurice 
Brown, hit a new and exciting standard 
of off-beat radio. It made me wonder 
anxiously whether or not the BBC is 
keeping the tapes rolling in other work- 
rooms of the arts: there is nothing more 
stimulating than these eavesdropping 
sessions with creative minds, and there 
is nothing for which the intimacy of 
steam radio is more admirably suited. 

Two days later the Third Programme 
chipped in with a superb “ Invitation 
Concert” containing an hour-long per- 
formance by Paul Baumgartner of 
Beethoven’s Thirty-three Variations on a 
waltz of Diabelli, and I felt that the little 
windowless box was at last in active 
competition with the Telly. 

Association - Rediffusion’s favourite 
““What the Papers Say” was once again 
brilliantly acid when J. P. W. Mallalieu 
reviewed the work of the sporting 
journalists on the Boat Race and soccer. 
It is of course an old game—this com- 
paring of literary styles by the sportsmen 
of The Times and Guardian, Mirror, 
Sketch and Express, but it has never been 
played to more advantage than in this 
visual, dramatized lampoon. I can only 
repeat that I regard the BBC’s refusal to 
invent a similar item as extremely short- 
sighted. La Presse Perverse needs all the 
limelight it can get. And, while they’re 
about it, couldn’t one of the channels 
take a loving look occasionally at the 
deliciously surprising things that appear 
week by week in the provincial papers? 
They, too, would be all the better for a 
spot of satirical scrutiny. 

The advance publicity for “The 
Unforgotten,” Stephen Peet’s film from 
the Congo, seems to have driven many 
viewers (and critics) to more comfortable, 























“It’s a sad story. He used to pop in for a quick one and catch the 6.15; that was 
cancelled and he then used to have three and catch the 6.48; then that was .. .” 
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tranquillizing viewing. Admittedly this 
stark report of the work of the UN 
health authorities was not for the 
squeamish, but I happen to think that 
twentieth-century man should consider 
it his duty to participate in such well- 
documented political exposés. The film 
was a horrifying call to action. It 
emphasized the plight of the poorest 
Congolese, levelled accusations repeatedly 
against the fugitive Belgian administrators 
and doctors (not always with scrupulous 
fairness), and praised very properly the 
relief work of a host of “disinterested” 
alms-givers. I was a little disappointed 
with Ritchie Calder’s commentary, which 
lacked sequential order, was confusingly 
repetitive and seemed to blow hot and 
cold, cold and hot on the urgency of the 
present situation. It may be that the 
trouble sprang from his determination to 
put over the ABC of the Congo tragedy 
in text as well as pictures. I felt, however, 
that the appropriate teaching method 
here was to let the horror speak largely 
for itself. — BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


AT THE GALLERY 


The Voice of Ireland 


Jack B. Yeats, Water-colours, Wad- 
dington Galleries (Closes April 29). 


HIS exhibition of water-colours and 

drawings comprises the earlier works 

of the painter. Yeats surrendered 
himself easily to his artist feelings which 
led him in a number of different 
directions. He could be stirred by the 
sight of some dramatic scene or character 
in a pub or on a quay. Never so con- 
summate a draughtsman as Lautrec or 
Keene—like Keene he was a longstanding 
contributor to Punch, under the nom de 
plume of W. Bird—he puts one in mind 
of Bonnard by his innocent approach 
which could be quite devastating. 
Example: No. 47 “The Rake,” surely 
the epitome of swaggering of gangster- 
dom. He could also be amusing in a 
lighter vein: No. 15 “The Mixed 
Field” is a really rollicking hunting 
scene in the best tradition. 

However, his deepest sensibility was 
released by those time-honoured effects 
of light and shade on land and water 
which have inspired many before him. 
These he rendered with a subtlety and 
charm which are entirely his own and 


“which recall the soft yet witty Irish voice 


—a voice with a tinge of melancholy in it. 
Note.—At the Leicester Galleries 
(throughout April). The pen and water- 
colours of the late James McBey; the 
mature works of Mary Potter in muted 
tones, and the sober efforts of Lawrence 
Toynbee, who has done some very 
respectable small works from nature. 
— ADRIAN DAINTREY 





PUNCH EXHIBITION 


“Punch in the Theatre.” Max- 
well Art Gallery, Peterborough. 
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ORGANIZER FOR VICTORY 


By R. G. G. PRICE 


The Supreme Command 1914-1918. Lord 
Hankey. Allen and Unwin (two volumes), 
4 gns. 


E have seen Word War I too 

V\ long through the eyes of the 

articulate improvisers and the 
pacifists. There has perhaps been too 
much 1°17 and not enough 1915. Lord 
Hankey brings back into focus the 
achievements of the earlier years, when 
coolness, system, the long view and 
determination not to abandon allies 
laid the foundations upon which victory 
was built. Enormously interesting in 
half a dozen quite different ways, these 
hefty volumes are particularly striking 
in their calm revision of the traditional 
pictures of Asquith and Kitchener. 
Lord Hankey, while saying that if any 
one man did win the war it was Lloyd 
George, shows Asquith leading and 
controlling the development of the 
British defensive system for nearly a 
decade. 

The subject of these memoirs is 
limited to the machinery of the central 
direction of the war. Lord Hankey was 
a marine who was always being 
appointed secretary of ad hoc com- 
mittees that somehow turned into 
permanent institutions. He had 
great powers of work, a very clear 
mind, an academic rapidity of 
apprehension and readiness of 
memory, the knack of summarizing 
confused discussions, a preference 
for ine businesslike over the aristo- 
cratically bohemian and a missionary 
enthusiasm for making politicians, 
soldiers and sailors tidy-minded. 

Bringing to the various posts he 
invented the best professional 
qualities of both staff officer and 
Civil Servant, Lord Hankey gave 
first British Defence, then the 
British Cabinet and finally the 
British Commonwealth the admin- 
istrative organs that were required 
for orderly growth. He was an 
organization-and-methods man 
before his time. If he had been 
nothing else, he would have ranked 
with the greatest figures in our 
administrative history, a hero from 
Tout or the Webbs. But to an 
extraordinary degree he combined 


different levels of ability. He could 
always put his hand on the document 
or the right size envelope; he could 
reduce a mass of decisions to a series of 
lucidly interlocking propositions and 
orders; he could see the war as a whole 
and predict the needs of the future and 
see what immediate action would be 
required to meet them. 

In these briskly varied pages, we 
follow him in duties which veer wildly 
from arranging transport for Cabinet 
Ministers to soothing politicians on the 
point of resignation and to advising on 
whether Gallipoli should be evacuated. 
The curious First War atmosphere of 
country house conferences, endless 
journeys to negotiate with the French 
and the constant difficulty of keeping 
Curzon happy comes over strongly. 
Death and soldiers are sometimes 
glimpsed during a break in some Anglo- 
French wrangle. But, if Lord Hankey 
expresses few emotions beyond a gentle 
love of home life and the classics, it is 
unlikely a man so fertile in expedients 
would be as cold a fish as he appears 
from this book. Genius does not as a 


BEHIND THE SCENES 





23—-FREDERICK ASHTON 


Sritain’s top choreographer, with a long list of 


classic ballets to his credit 
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general rule flourish in an emotional 
vacuum. 

Is it reasonable to call him a genius? 
(Certainly not as a writer. Perhaps the 
history of the period has been a bit 
distorted by the varying literary 
excellences of its principal recorders.) 
He saw clearly the pattern that was 
proved the right pattern—sea-power 
used to bring economic pressure, 
attacks all round the German periphery 
to neutralize the advantage of interior 
lines, the use of mechanical devices to 
break through in the West, the integra- 
tion of effort by the allies—an obvious 
policy but adopted with heart-breaking 
slowness. The same man who finally 
got the Cabinet to permit minutes was 
one of the parents of the tank. 

His apologia will probably prove more 
acceptable after the Second War than it 
would have done if he had published at 
the same time as everybody else. 
Instead, he produces his evidence for 
the historians and his lessons for future 
War Cabinets just when the leaders of 
the Second World War are pouring into 
print. One of the qualities he shares 
with Lord Attlee is a sense of timing 
and also, perhaps, a sardonic streak, 
visible amid the competence and 
humility only in certain lights. 


NEW NOVELS 


The Pearl Bastard. Lillian Halegua. Peter 
Owen, 15/- 
Lindsay Langton and Wives. Doreen 
Wallace. Collins, 15/- 
The Winter City. Mary Hocking. 
Chatto and Windus, 16/- 
Four Voices. Isobel English. Long- 
mans, 16/- 
SN’T it time that publishers held 
a disarmament conference at 
which they agreed to abandon 
their absurd claims on the dust- 
jackets of novels and to confine these 
statements to what the novel is 
about? Blurbs are often as arrogantly 
silly as the trailers of romantic films, 
and must repel more readers than 
they attract. It is maddening to be 
told in detail exactly what one’s 
reactions should be, and I am 
constantly being put off books which 
subsequently I find to be quite good. 
This week’s blurbs have gone out 
of their way to tell me what to think, 
and I have had to disinfect my mind 
about four novels which are all above 
average. At the top of the list The 
Pearl Bastard, a first novel by an 
American, Lillian Halegua, is a little 
work of art. It describes very simply 
in first-person colloquial speech how 
its heroine, a young girl stifled by 
the Bronx, runs away to work in a 
motel on a wild coast, is raped and 
spends the winter camping out alone 
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in the empty motel, and finally drowns 
her baby. The mystical pull of the sea 
means as much here as it does in Ibsen. 
This is a spare little novel of uncommon 
power, very touching in its unsentimental 
understanding of the agonies of adoles- 
cence. Miss Halegua is in every paragraph 
an interesting writer. 

To get below the surface of that solid 
fraternity, the yeoman farmers of East 
Anglia, is not easy; more than any other 
novelist Doreen Wallace knows what 
makes them tick. Lindsay Langton and 
Wives is another of her expert examina- 
tions into a Suffolk yeoman family. Her 
hero inherits a farm unwillingly, is 
driven by duty to fight his way through 
the depressions to prosperity, and with 
varying success has three shots at 
marriage before ending, not unhappily, 
in the clutches of his tyrant sister. Miss 
Wallace comprehends perfectly his 
decency, his stubbornness and the rigid 
traditions which have formed him, and 
gives us a masterly account of the social 
tightrope walked by a class still peasant 
in its close attachment to the soil but 
sufficiently important to be asked to 
shoot with the county. 

In The Winter City (another first novel) 
Mary Hocking deals cleverly with the 
tensions in the Anglo-Saxon embassy 
circles of an Iron Curtain satellite on the 
eve of revolution. While pressure rises 
the diplomats and journalists and their 
women friends go on meeting at the 
standard round of cocktail parties, help- 
lessly wondering when and how far the 














balloon will go up. One of the journalists 
is involved with the rebels; this small 
society presents a common front but is 
split into factions by personal loves and 
animosities. Miss Hocking shows us how 
differently civilized people can react to 
danger, and gives us a dramatic idea of 
the tortuous labyrinth of an underground 
movement. Her narrative is taut and her 
characterization vivid. 

Isobel English tries the difficult game 
in Four Voices of presenting a dreary set 
of London people through chapters 
written by four of them in turn, and gets 
away with it amusingly. Her quartet is 
composed of a failed writer, who lives 
like a tramp and sponges happily, two of 
the women he has married, one of them 
a prim housewife and the other a rather 
splendid old soak, and an intelligent girl 
whom his son is about to marry. Their 
relationships are all a little offbeat; Miss 
English writes drily and is very sure in 
suggesting the oddities of atmosphere. 
Mona, the soak, contributes the funniest 
chapters, and also in a way the most 
moving. I wasn’t entirely convinced 
that Blanche, the girl, would ever have 
been rash enough to marry into this 
atmosphere of decay, but I followed its 
ramifications with pleasure. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


RECOLLECTED IN TRANQUILLITY 


Friends and Kindred. Louisa Kathleen 
Haldane. Faber, 25/- 
The wife of John Scott Haldane, the 
physiologist, and the mother of J. B. S. 





“and this is his latest period.” 
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Haldane and Naomi Mitchison, Mrs. 
Haldane is a widowed lady in her nineties 
(she was born in 1863). In these memoirs, 
recorded with a coolness of view and a 
dry wit, rare at any age, she tells the 
story of her Victorian childhood and 
upbringing (Edinburgh, Bournemouth, 
Merrion Square, Belgravia), of her life 
as a young married woman in Oxford, of 
her remarkable parents and her even 
more remarkable children. 

Cab-runners and Christmas trees, 
Magnall’s Questions and Brighton con- 
jurers: below stairs, they are discussing 
the Tichborne Case; above, Compton- 
Burnettish governesses devour manuals 
on How to Dress on £15 a Year as a Lady, 
By a Lady. Mrs. Haldane, a devout 
Imperialist from childhood, is steeped in 
her century. Her maternal grandfather, 
a squirearch judge, employed footmen in 
his Dublin mansion; an uncle, a general, 
helped to quell the Indian Mutiny; her 
father, one of those energetic do-nothings 
who were such a feature of the period, 
once acted as an emergency British 
consul in Samoa—and won Lord Salis- 
bury’s thanks months later in the 
smoking-room of the Athenzum. As a 
girl, she romped with the future George V 
in the woods at Wildbad and later with 
Cardinal Merry del Val in the Bourne- 
mouth chines. She watched the Kaiser 
and Prince Bismarck at Ems (two years 
before the fatal telegram), and observed 
Lord Rosebery’s courting of Miss Roths- 
child at Homburg. She saw the Eurydice 
(G. M. Hopkins’s Eurydice) sinking, and 
she visited the Zoo in company with Sir 
William Howard Russell. A distinguished 
feat of recollection. — PHILIP HENGIST 


TURNS OF THE SCREW 
I Could a Tale Unfold. P. M. Pickard. 

Tavistock Publications and Humanities 

Press, 25/- 

This book is a dissertation, by a child- 
psychologist, upon the violent and sen- 
sational element in children’s stories. 
Miss Pickard considers the problem from 
a number of aspects, and provides an 
historical survey of children’s literature 
during the past two or three centuries. 
The main question at issue is not so 
much the degree of horror which children 
can stand, as just how much horror they 
need: horrific fantasies are useful, up to a 
point, in supplying a symbolic outlet for 
the repressed impulses of infancy—but 
only up to a point. Children, in fact, 
probably benefit from having, as Auden 
once said, “as much neurosis as the 
child can bear.” 

Miss Pickard has much of interest to 
say, though her determination to leave 
out nothing which has even the remotesf 
bearing upon her theme leads to a certain 
diffuseness of exposition. Some of her 
omissions, on the other hand, are extra- 
ordinary: she doesn’t so much as 
‘mention Struwwelpeter, that earliest and 
most ghastly of horror-comics, which 
may well have blighted more young lives 
than any other children’s book before or 
since. — JOCELYN BROOKE 
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TRAIN-SPOTTING IN TWILIGHT 
The Railways of Britain. Jack Simmons. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul, 30/- 
Professor Simmons’s contribution to the 
literature of British Railways is a master- 
piece of compression, which picks up the 
reader in the days when horses would 
help with the shunting and runs him 
down the rails until electrification has set 
in. Some of the illustrations in The 
Railways of Britain are of exceptional 
beauty, and in this twilight of the steam 
locomotive it would be difficult not to be 
moved by the photograph of the Allen 
Sarle (one of Stroudley’s Gladstone 
class) garlanded like a sacrificial heifer 
for the annual Stationmasters’ and 
Inspectors’ Excursion from Victoria. In 
its own way the Evening Star, last steam 
locomotive to be built for British Rail- 
ways, is equally nostalgic, and melancholy 
is increased by the pictures of Suffolk 
stations, grass-grown and abandoned. 
Professor Simmons treats his subject 
with gravity; in fact while praising the 
great Hamilton Ellis’s British Railway 
History he rebukes that writer for over- 
emphasizing the picturesque. However, 
a warmer note is struck when he pays 
tribute to the gallantry of the driver and 
fireman of an ammunition train who, by 
uncoupling a blazing wagon, saved the 
town of Soham from grave destruction 
in June 1944. — VIOLET POWELL 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY TREASURE 
A Calabash of Diamonds. Margaret Lane. 

Heinemann, 25/- 

This story of treasure-hunting in 
equatorial Africa opens in the authentic 
Rider Haggard vein with the old map 
and legend, and at one point there is 
heard the distant beat of native drums 
familiar from Prester John; but never was 
desperate enterprise more lightly under- 
taken, cheerfully sustained or ineptly 
abandoned. The diamonds never come 
to light, the Portuguese police keep at a 
polite distance and one impatient gesture 
by an elephant, not too nearly approached, 
is to take rank as a “charge” in recitals 
after the event. On the other hand a 
loaded lorry did get stuck in the bed of 
a stream while the frantic irritation set 
up by encounters with the buffalo-bean 
plant was no theme for frivolity. 

This book in fact never becomes what 
it was never intended to be. The writer’s 
party dawdled delightfully in the 
Rhodesian fringes of civilization and the 
well-embroidered record of their activities 
is set out with a clarity and charm that 
would give character to a stroll across 
Clapham Common. 

— C. CONWAY PLUMBE 


DISTINGUISHED REBEL 

The First Five Lives of Annie Besant. 
Arthur H. Nethercot. Hart-Davis, 42/- 
On October 1, 1847, the future 

Annie Besant came “out of the Every- 

where into the Here”; before she was 

forty she had established herself among 

the most remarkable women of a 


remarkable era. She was three-quarters 
Irish: perhaps that explained her 
passions, her gift of the gab, her cease- 
less and astonishing pugnacity. She 
owed much, also, to the primness of her 
girlhood, the disaster of her marriage 
(she married a clergyman, and parted 
from him when she became an atheist). 
But however one explains her character, 
Annie Besant remains a distinguished 
rebel: free-thinker, crusader for birth- 
control, a Fabian socialist, a strike 
leader, a trade unionist and, eventually, 
international president of the Theo- 
sophical Society. She needed a vigorous, 
scholarly and controversial biographer, 
one with a flow of words that matched 
her own; and Mr. Nethercot has served 
her well. It is true that he covers only 
her first five lives, and stops at the 
threshold of her Indian phase; but no 
doubt he will complete his study later. 
I hope he will. He has earned our 
gratitude with his introduction. 
— JOANNA RICHARDSON 


SEVENTEEN OF THE BEST 


Cricket Bouquet. A. A. Thomson. Museum 

Press, 18/- 

All cricket lovers indulge occasionally 
in the pleasant pastime of picking ideal 
elevens—all-time world elevens led by 
“W.G.” or purely national elevens led by 
Bradman, Jardine (or Chapman), Worrell, 
Melville, and soon. Well, Mr. Thomson 
has been bold enough to extend this game 
to the counties, all seventeen of them, and 
put forward his own idea of the elevens 
most likely to succeed. He will not 
please everyone with his Napoleonic 
selections (I mean, how could he possibly 
have overlooked Whatsisname? You 
know, that leg-spinner chap who played 
for Lancs... it was Lancs wasn’t it . . .?), 
but he will surely delight all cricket- 
lovers with his county profiles. The 
writing is felicitous, full of humour, 
point and order, and if some of Mr. 
Thomson’s anecdotes have a faintly 
chestnutty flavour, who cares? This is 
the ideal book for the luncheon interval— 
anywhere. — BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 





PAPERBACKS DE LUXE 


The new list of Methuen’s University 
Paperbacks includes Mathematics of Engineer- 
ing Systems, by Derek F. Lawden (12/6), 
Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations (two vols., 
15/- each), John Bowle’s Western Political 
Thought (12/6), Elements of Metaphysics, by 
A. E. Taylor (12/6), An Introduction to 
Ethics, by William Lillie (7/6), A Modern 
Elementary Logic, by Susan Stebbing (7/6), 
Introduction to Astronomy, by C. Payne- 
Gaposchkin (16/-), G. D. H. Cole and 
Raymond Postgate’s The Common People 
(12/6—740 pages!), Graham Hough’s The 
Last Romantics (12/6), Arthur Birnie’s 
Economic History of the British Isles (12/6), 
B. H. Sumner’s Sufvey of Russian History 
(12/6) and A History of Ireland, by Edmund 
Curtis. 


CREDIT BALANCE 


Underdogs. [Editor Philip Toynbee. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 21/-. Eighteen 
essays by people who feel, rightly or wrongly, 
that society is unfair to them. e pre- 
dominant tone is a defiant self-pity not well 
calculated to win sympathy; but if a little 
understanding is created for no more than 
one class of unfortunates the book is not 
altogether wasted effort. 


The Other Side of the Sky. Arthur C. 
Clarke. Gollancz, 15/-. Two dozen superior 
SF stories, occasionally marred by a sug- 
gestion that the author is writing for 
technical-school boys, but at their best (e.g. 
The Nine Billion Names of God) as good as 
anything in the genre. 
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My Next 


Y next husband will be an English- 
man; a gay, laughing, witty ladies’ 
man, a neo-Elizabethan poet and pirate. 
When I was a girl I imagined that the 
only sort of men worth trying to marry 
were Continentals. Englishmen were 
puddings—sort of jamless rolypolys. I 
knew foreigners were more difficult to 
catch of course, so as soon as I got my 
hooks on one and he came quietly I was 
decidedly triumphant. He was just what 
I had had in mind; tall, dark, hand- 
some, volatile, with an accent to charm 
the birds off the trees. 

I spent some of our honeymoon 
improving his English syntax. He 
adored being taught by me and was a 
wonderfully apt pupil. What a fool I 
was! I should have guessed what was 
happening when he needed telling only 
once that what he wore in winter was 
not a voolly west. Before long he had 
given up suéde shoes and sock suspen- 
ders and was wearing veldtschoen and 
grey woollen grip-tops, winter and 
summer. His mauve and black silk 
pyjamas were replaced by blue and 
white striped flannelette and he took to 
asking for boiled cabbage with roast 
beef. The day his naturalization papers 
came through he bought a pipe. 

Finally I was brought face to face 
with the truth by an old schoolfriend 
whom I hadn’t seen since before I was 
married. “The things people say,” she 
cooed. ‘Mary told me you’d married a 
wildly romantic Free Frenchman or a 
Polish Patriot or something! Still, one 
feels so safe with an Englishman, 
doesn’t one?” 


FOR WOMEN 








Husband 


I used to comfort myself with the idea 
that his increasingly Anglo-Saxon atti- 
tudes were protective colouring; a sort 
of gratitude to his adoptive country: 
that given time he would attain a 
balance and be trusted to be English 
when suitable and Continental when I 
felt it was desirable. Alas, too late I see 
that he’s gone completely native. He 
drinks tea and beer with apparent 
satisfaction, insists that coffee keeps 
him awake at night and listens to the 
six o’clock news and the weather fore- 
cast with all the faith and enthusiasm of 
a shop-girl finding out What Her Stars 
Foretell. 

His excuse for listening to the football 
results is that the other chaps at the 
office expect him to take an interest. He 
also says that his bowler and rolled 
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umbrella are to keep him warm and 
dry. He plays Motor Cars every 
Sunday morning with his neighbours 
in the front drive and sighs long- 
sufferingly if there is no custard with 
the steamed pudding. 

Hardest of all is the way he shushes 
me when I’m being gay, witty and 
volatile. He says that’s the worst of 
Englishwomen, they get silly on the 
smell of a gin and lime. We are very 
near the parting of the ways, I’m afraid. 
The other night when I complained of 
being cold he told me to fetch a hot 
water bottle—and bring one for him 
too. 

I’m just waiting to overhear him call 
me the ‘‘Missus” and I’m off to grab 
me one of those beautiful, bearded 
British buccaneers who are all over the 
place these days. Maddened by a bottle 
of Chianti and the touch of garlic behind 
my ears he’ll throw me across the 
saddle of his scooter and away to 
his encampment on the pavement of 
Whitehall . . . 

Only one thing keeps me from going 
this minute and that’s worrying about 
what my poor dear will do without me. 
Most of the marriageable women around 
seem to be flibbertigibbet young 
foreigners. A pretty face and a bit of 
flattery and there he’d be, having to eat 
all sorts of messed up exotic dishes and 
drinking wine and stuff and I know his 
digestion just won’t stand it. Still, with 
his greenhouse and the evening paper 
it will probably be several years beforé 
he gets round to noticing that I’ve 
gone. 

— ELIZABETH VERNON 


Sub-species 


ENERIC name: The Rhapsodizing Woman. 
Sole habitat: the housewife’s magazine. 
In general appearance, quasi-human. 
Subsists on cans of soup and margarine. 


Is often seen ecstatically prancing 

Round sheets whose whiteness makes mere mortals blink. 
Or, hedged by stainless steel, forever dancing 

A merry cha-cha by the kitchen sink. 


By Jupiter, she cuts a pretty caper; 
And sad am I, immeasurably sad, 
That she does not exist except on paper, 


A joyful little eyeful in an ad. 
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From Lodger 


vi O, no,” I said. “Try next door— 
they are the flower-fanciers; the 
complete gardeners.” 

I couldn’t believe it was for me. 
Azaleas have always belonged in my 
mind with Bentleys, seats in the stalls 
at Covent Garden and private bathing 
pools: all very nice, for those that can 
have them. But the flower was for me. 
And it came, not from my nearest and 
dearest, whose generous impulses I 
have long since learned-to suspect, but 
from three comparative strangers who 
for the past year have occupied my 
attic floor. 

Was this really the accepted behaviour 
of students towards their landlady? As 
a student myself, I’d lived on more 
attic floors and at more addresses than 
I cared to remember. Could it be 
possible that by passing round the hat for 
a half-dozen tulips, or a sweet-smelling 
hyacinth in a pot, we might have 
avoided half the troubles of our student 
days? 

Take my friend Mary, for instance, 
whose predilection for dissection had 


PB 








to Landlady 


rendered her persona non grata with a 
prohibitive number of ladies on the 
Lodgings List. Rashly, I volunteered 
to pair off with her, but to no avail. It 
wasn’t the mess, explained Mrs. Burton 
—it was the smell. It reminded her of 
her poor dog Tibby, who died on a hot 
summer’s day just ten years ago when 
her husband was away in Ireland, 
fishing. No nosegay I can think of 
would have masked the characteristic 
odour of ‘Mary’s experiments, but it’s 
just possible that a timely bouquet to 
Mrs. Burton might have evoked more 
fragrant memories in her heart than 
that of poor Tibby, and have blunted 
her sense of smell sufficiently to last us 
the term out. 

When Mary decided in favour of 
marrying a farmer in intensive broilers 
I was out on a limb for a while. Good- 
ness knows what favours a bunch of 
old-fashioned roses would have pro- 
cured from the leery-eyed woman who 
offered to take me in at a competitive 
price, no questions asked, with an 
injunction to behave myself on Saturday 
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nights. As it was, the shape of my future 
career might well have been thoroughly 
jeopardized without the timely in- 
vitation offered by Susan and Jean to 
share their tiny flat. 

Picasso had his Blue Period, Cézanne 
his Impressionist. We took a delight in 
smoking mock-Turkish cigarettes all 
over the house, breakfasting on milkless 
tea containing experimental flotsam of 
lemon and grapefruit, and mingling the 
aroma of burning joss-sticks with that 
of the kippers we lived on all the week, 
in order to eat Sunday lunch at a 
Chinese restaurant. 

Miss Wilkinson, who’d seen her 
students come and go, took it all pretty 
calmly. But diseases desperate grown, 
by desperate appliances are relieved, 
and on her brother’s demobilization, 
we were told pretty smartly to revise our 
un-British attitude forthwith, or regard 
ourselves as under statutory notice to 
quit. As an emblem of Empire, perhaps 
the judicious gift of a handful of chin- 
cherinchees might have been well 
received. But possibly not—the Colonel 
had spent his working life at Sandhurst, 
teaching cadets to teach cadets the 
strategy of the Punic Wars, and was 
consequently touchy about foreign 
countries generally. In view of the fact 
that he was keeping the constituency 
warm for the local Party Candidate, a 
few primroses, well-timed, might have 
been more appropriate. 

To all these neglected ladies and 
gentlemen I owe my sincerest apologies. 
Have they, too, stood and watched the 
electricity meter revolving furiously 
at midnight, wondering whether they 
were within their rights to turn it off at 
the main? Did they slave away with the 
mower, so that we could lounge about 
the lawn of an evening, or toss in their 
beds, wondering whether the footsteps 
that went downstairs in the night had 
ever come up again? Did they ponder 
the right moment to say a motherly 
word to the teenage student whose 
waste-paper basket contained an empty 
gin bottle every other day? Or debate 
just how much it was safe to lend to a 
heavy smoker, on a Government grant, 
half-way through the term? 

On the whole, there would seem to be 
some justification for bouquets—if not 
azaleas, at least something modestly 
complimentary. Would a homely bunch 
of forget-me-nots conceivably fill the 
bill? — LU GREGSON 








No. 162—Take it Easy 


RITE a directive from the chair- 

man of a large company to his 

executives designed to free him 
from the stigma of being a hard task- 
master and to improve the health of the 
undertaking. Limit 120 words. 

A framed Punch original, to be selected 
from all available drawings, is offered for 
the best entry. Runners-up receive. a 
one-guinea book token. Entries by 
Wednesday, April 26. Address to 
Tosy Competitions No. 162, Punch, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 159 
(Umpire’s Delight) 

Competitors were asked to assume 
that the Medizval Tournament was still 
going strong and to provide four rules 
from the code which, no doubt, the 
central controlling body for the sport 
would have laboriously compiled. Fancy 
rarely ran to more than two ingenuities 
and while there was a good deal of fun it 
was rather scattered fun. 


The winner was: 

LT.-COL. G. R. DOWLAND 
LIME TREE COTTAGE, 
RECTORY ROAD 

CHURCH OAKLEY 
NR. BASINGSTOKE 
HANTS. 
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Toby Competitions 


(41) SHoon Must Be Biunt. The 
use of winklepickers in lieu of spurs is 
prohibited. 

(42) Armour Must BE UNPOLISHED. 
An attempt to dazzle an opponent by the 
use of whiter than white armour is 
counted as a foul. 


(53) Lapres’ Gaces Must BE OF A 


REASONABLE Size. The use of bedsheets, 
petticoats or cast-off trains as substitutes 
for “ Kerchieves” is a breach of the code. 
(55) THe Use or Sarety BELTS oR 
Straps Disquairigs. To win, a con- 
testant must completely unseat his 
opponent and part him from his mount. 
Artificial ties are therefore barred. 


By Order of the Council 
British Tournament Committee 


Following are the runners-up: 


Rule 22.—At any time during a Contest a 
combatant may call a halt in order that any 
mechanical or material defect in weapons, 
armour, or accoutrements may be examined 
by an independent arbitrator. Immediate 
detailed drawings of any defect or fault shall 
be made. All warranty claims shall be sub- 
mitted upon triple parchments. Combat 
shall be recommenced as soon as each 
warranty/guarantee claim has been recorded. 

Rule 23.—Absolutely no claims being 
entertained in respect of second hand or used 
equipment, combatants using such equip- 
ment shall have thus no right to call a halt 
under Rule 22. 

Rule 47.—No Between-Combat Com- 
mercial shall feature any horse, bear, hound, 
boar, etc., not supplied by the host Manor. 
Rule 59.—All Black Knights Reserved. 


Ken Geering, Den’s Barn Farm, Lindfield, 
Sussex. 





2. Demi de Tournay is announced by 
Trombone de Chauffeur official, at which 
time the field de Tournay must be cleared 
for Hommes Travaux and Garcons avec les 
Vins. 

66. Coups d’oxyacétyléne are carried out 
after Demi de Tournay or Fin Ronde Dix. 
Chevaliers must transport ali Knights 
Tombé, couché, chevals, accoutrements 
and weapons to the Tent de Blaze. (Les 
Dames are not permitted in this Tent.) 

99. Controle de Radar dans Plumes is 
permissible on jamming of visors. Knights 
must signal correctly for this service by a 
circe gauche mains sur visor. 

110. Gashing by means of dents de pieds, 
mains or sticks d’aerial carries the penalty 
of knight couché. 


M. Hutchins, 10, Clifton Road, Winchester 
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A 17. To reduce injuries: 

(a) All armour shall be made of specially 

toughened plastic; 

(6) Lances shall be constructed in such 

a fashion that they will collapse on 
firm contact with a shield or body. 

B1. An Open Tournament shall be held 
annually, the prize to be a gold helmet on a 
plinth and the beauty queen of the winner’s 
choice. ; 

B2. Nowinner of the Open Tournament 
shall be eligible for the second part of the 
prize in any future year, except as provided 
for under Section 2 of ‘Appendix D. 

B11. Notournament shall be held except 
with the permission of the All-England 
Jousting Association, such permission to be 
clearly acknowledged on posters and tickets. 
Sunday jousting shall be permitted in plain 
armour only. 


E. Thompson, 13 Geoffrey Avenue, Neville’s 
Cross, Durham 


96. (a) Armour to be in accordance with 
B.S.S. 129. 

(6) Arms to comply with B.S.S. 
130-146: the use of poleaxes is not 
permitted. 

97. ‘Teams to consist of not less than four 
or more than eight knights or squires, names, 
ages and ranks to be reported in writing to 
the Marshal of the Lists by the Team 
Manager twenty-four hours before the 
commencement of play. 

98. The Master-Grave-Digger is to 
receive fees in accordance with Scale (6) for 
County Tournaments and Scale (6a) for 
International Tournaments. 

99. Points are to be awarded to winners 
of each run as follows: 


opponent killed a3 ie oe 
«: unhorsed ... Senin ae 
unhelmed ... fae’ a 


J. H. McGivering, 17 Addlestone Park, 
Addlestone, Weybridge, Surrey 


Book tokens also to: 7. Palmer, 242 Fosse 
Road South, Leicester; }. A. Lindon, 89 
Terrace Road, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey; 
R. $. Pickles, 3 Whitham Road, Shipley, 
Yorkshire; P. L. G. Bateman, 18 The Wood- 
fields, Sanderstead, Surrey. 


Ww 


Sports Report 

“The opening may have set the trend. 
Vernon scored in 45 seconds when Dunlop’s 
first clearance over-carried the entire 
Wednesday defence and gave him a clear 
run-in on Springett. With five minutes gone 
Springett had to make an incredible point- 
blank stop from Collins’s flying head. 


Everton played thus with great confidence 
and looked certain to dominate the match.” 


The Observer 
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Every time 
you buy frozen food, 
think of 


ESSO 


Esso Chemicals Division Browsing through your grocer’s frozen food, you 
£0 Stratton Street, London W1 

Telephone: HYDE PARK 7039 might well pause to wonder at the splendid packaging 
BUTYL RUBBER - SOLVENTS 

ETHYLENE ‘ PARAMINS before you. Part of that packaging is a hardworking 
BUTADIENE - PROPYLENE 

Ee AS Esso chemical called Vistanex. This Vistanex adds 
BUTON RESINS s 

POLYISOBUTYLENE * . e 
Parapet mirage a thin, rubbery coating to the waxed wrapper, helping 
HIGHER OLEFINS . 
DICYCLOPENTADIENE RA 
SULPHUR ‘ HEPTENE HEMICALS ‘ : 
AROMATIC TAR - WAXES cascade the contents into the steaming stock-pot. 


it to reach you intact so that you can peelit open and 


ESSO MEANS BUSINESS IN CHEMICALS 





Do you take 
sport seriously ? 


ucH of what one sees on sports 

pages is plainly impossible to 

take seriously. Unconvincing storms 

in tea-cups, improbable requests for 

transfer, and a great sticky morass of 
sheer dull writing. 

Sport isn’t really like this. Think 
back to the 1953 Cup Final, when 
Stanley Matthews seemed to will a 
two-goal disadvantage into a magic 
win. Think of Drobny’s Wimbledon 
title. And the last test series between 
the Australians and the West Indies. 
These are events conjured up by men 
who are tough mentally and emotion- 
ally. We should take their efforts 
seriously, if we take anything from 
them at all. 


Olympic Gold 
Christopher Brasher, Sports Editor of 
The Observer, himself lived through 
supercharged moments of triumph and 
near-disaster to bring home Britain’s 
only track Gold Medal in the 
Melbourne Olympics. Brasher under- 
stands what the athletes are thinking, 
as well as doing. He tells you a great 
deal more about a race than mere 
statistics. 


He leads a distinguished team. 
Recent writers have included former 
heavyweight champion of the world, 
Gene Tunney; Danny Blanchflower; 
and Tony Brooks who is just starting 
a season with the new-formula B.R.M. 


John Hislop, who for many years 
was Britain’s leading amateur jockey 
on the Flat, writes week by week 
fitting into place a new piece of the 
jigsaw that is Form. Tony Mottram 
is covering the early-season lawn tennis 
tournaments, and looking forward to 
what promises to be almost anybody's 
Wimbledon. 

Alan Ross is taking a close look at 
the new cricket season. Are the 
Australians really as weak as they're 
cracked down to be? And are good 
resolutions going to turn into brighter 
cricket? Ross will be reporting the 
Tests for The Observer, accompanied 
by Frank Worrell, the West Indies’ 
Captain, as a special guest 
commentator. 

I could carry on dropping famous 
names until they fall through the 
bottom of the page . . . and still not be 
half-finished. But the names in them- 
selves are not all that important. What 
really matters about the sports pages 
in The Observer is that they talk to 
you on the same level of reality and 
understanding as the other parts of 
the paper. J.B.L. 


Vichy Water counteracts acidity 
and aids digestion. 
Use also with spirits. 


Sole Agents: 


Ingram & Royle Ltd., 41b Blenheim Crescent, Notting Hill. London, W.11 








Success at its most successful may leave little time 
for true pleasure, yet the Balkan Sobranie smoker 
knows that in a twinkling of a match he can 
look forward to incomparable moments of delight. 


Balkan Sobranie is 


a wise tobacco, a rich and 


rare tobacco, a subtle admixture of mature 
Virginia and the finest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


Price : 6/2d. 
the ounce. 





3 
THE WEST INDIA COMMITTEE 





joliday 


se beautitfi 


This is the holiday for those who like 
to be different. Exotic Barbados scenery, 
glorious all-the-year-round sunshine. 
exhilarating sports — fishing, water skiing, 
underwater exploration with expert tuition, 
yachting, sophisticated entertainment all 
in a lovely unspoilt setting. No tourist 
crowds. Duty-free shopping. First-class 
hotels, clubs and guest Rousse Sterling 
area. Only 17 hours by air from London. 
Barbados is calling. 
Send for free booklet NOW 
» 43 NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 





X skilled 


one year. For the eighth year 


Y rate of 7$% per annum has 
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Ercss Exceed 

Assets £2,500,000 
Your 

Investments 


must be safe, profitable and 
readily realisable. Davies In- 
vestments Ltd. can satisfy 
each one of these require- 
ments. Safety is assured by 
administration and 
ample reserves. Losses 
through defaults by borrowers 
have never exceeded 1% of 
our total lending figure in any 


in succession a basic interest 


been paid 10% is withdraw- 
able on demand and the 
maximum notice for the largest 
sum is six months. No fee or 
brokerage is chargeable. 
An account can be opened for 
any sum, with a minimum of ¥ 
£20, but on units of £5004 
there is a special bonus of §\ 
4% per annum added annu- 
ally. We have set out the 
main details of the facilities 
which are now so widely 
appreciated. If you would like | 
further details and audited 
Balance Sheet, please write to 
Investment Department PW 
Davies Investments  Ltd., 
Private Bankers, Danes Inn } 
House, 265 Strand, W.C.2. 




















TOWN 


en Recestes siren teat: 


Clearly legible 18 ct gold 
watch of a thin elegant 
design that will always be 
in fashion. Also available 
in steel or 9 ct gold. 


GiRARD-PERREGAUX 


ime Watches since 1791 
pron yunced «// 


LA CHAUX-DE-FONDS 


SWITZERLAND 
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Pare}. gee 


ernal charm 


Come to the land 


cay 
ra 


Come to 


CEYLO 


You will enjoy the fresh, unspoilt beauty of Ceylon’s 
countryside. You will revel in the fun that her broad, 
golden beaches provide and be thrilled by the wonders 
that lie under her seas. In only three hours you can 
pass from perpetual Summer on the coast to ever- 
lasting Spring in the hills. 

For the sports-lover there are golf, tennis, spear-fishing, 
sea-bathing, trout-fishing and many other attractions. 
Good hotels charge a daily all-inclusive rate of £4.10.0 
for a single room with private bath. 

Resthouses (tourist inns) charge £1.10.0 a day for food 
and lodging. 

Rent-a-car services are available. 





For all travel information on Ceylon, consult your travel agent or 
Ceylon House, i138 Hyde Park Gardens, London W.2 or write direct to 


THE GOVERNMENT TOURIST BUREAU - COLOMBO, 1 -CEYLON 
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It’s BRHLON for knitwear for men who 
keep a sharp look-out for the newer 
trends in alge texture, style. 

It’s BRIFLON for the sweater-shirt SO 
wearable sean the day and year. 
With pullover, cardigan or by itself- 


a great all-rounder by S|A/BIRIE 


In honey, cardinal red, Carolina blue, ash brown, mountain green, 
midnight, white. Small, medium, large and extra large. Short-sleeved ‘Mistral’, about 59/6d. Long-sleeved ‘Zephyr’, about 69/6d. 


+ Registered Trade Mark of British Nylon Spinners Limited 
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Mr. Searle depicts a Georgian house, circa 1711 A.D. 


“COME people find it difficult” said Mr. Lemon Hart “to 

choose between conventional and contemporary archi- 
tecture. It is a matter of taste, I suppose” he added. “As 
with Lemon Hart Golden Jamaica and Lemon Hart Dark 
De Luxe. Each is supreme in its own class: it depends 


whether you prefer light or dark Jamaica Rum.” 


| Og Have 2 (oD RUM oF Your mone 
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Open letter to the Delegates, the Clarendon Press, 
publishers of the Oxford English Dictionary. 


DEAR SIRS, 

We find the Oxford English Dictionary an invaluable work of 
reference in the compilation of our advertisements, and we make 
frequent use of it. We trust, therefore, that you will excuse us if we 
draw your attention to a serious omission in Vol. XII V-Z, Section 
Wh, page 70. We notice that on that page your editors include a 
reference — WHITBRE(A)D: see WHITE BREAD. On looking 
up WHITE BREAD we find this definition — “Bread of a light 
colour, made from fine wheaten flour, as distinguished from 
BROWN BREAD.” No reference at all is made to the common, 
indeed the universal, meaning that attaches to the word 
Whitbread today, viz: the truly excellent drink that bears 

the name. To assist your editors in their task of revision, 

here is a suitable definition :— 


a flavour to intrigue you 


WHITBREAD: a pale ale—with a long-standing and nation-wide 
reputation. It is not pasteurised, for which reason it retains its flavour long after 
bottling. It is brewed entirely from home produced barley, yeast and hops, and 
the whole production is through Whitbread’s own breweries. These and many 
other factors contribute to the outstanding flavour and quality of this delicious 4 
drink, and account for the wide popularity it enjoys, especially among young 
people and ladies. 

We do not suggest that you should immediately withdraw and 
reprint the whole of Vol. XII. A small addendum slip is all that is 

required, at least for the time being. 
We remain, 
Yours faithfully, 
WHITBREAD & CO. 


a pleasure to transform you 


a WHITBREAD makes the most of you 
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